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10 Great Ex peditions! 


This Summer .. . RELEASE YOURSELF from the 
boundaries of one Community. GIVE WINGS to you 
i eee DREAMS and ride into Magic Lands . . . where days 


in fee Teemene Mie are golden, nights romantic! 
Trips, Tuition, Fees only— 





Earn three or more semester hours college credit in 12 subjects 


SHORT $135 Some graduate work. Regular university professors. Course 
TOURS up accredited and transferred directly from several high-ranking 
Late June to middle of August institutions. 





Americas Largest Thavel School 
UNIVERSITY of Fed sn 


lahoma Cit 


ai rt FREE 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Please send me FREE “Memory Album,” list of college affiliations’ 
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credit courses, and information on [ ] Western tour; [{ ] Eastern 
tour; [ ] Mexican tour. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET SAYS: 

a beh, gum. 
HER DENTIST SAYS: 

“La he ul. Chewing 
gum is good for chihdbwem, i 


Four Factors that help teeth last a lifetime 
are Proper Nutrition, Personal Care, Dental 
Care and plenty of Chewing Exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 





Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities to 
make impartial in of their prod Results of such research 
form the basis of our . advertising. What you read over our signature 
about chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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Whether I's c Pencil Sharpener, 
« Map, o «School Desk Ls = 





is! |) +. +... . . orifit is any of the hundred and 

= & | one other items that are required for the well- 

=z equipped school, you can find it in our generous 

| | stock of school and sanitary supplies. 

= | THroucH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE we have learned the needs of S>>>>>pEKKKK KE 
anking | Tennessee schools. Our buying is done with these needs par- 


ticularly in mind. We know it is a convenience to you to have The products of the fol- 
} centrally located a stock of equipment and supplies from which lowing manufacturers 
! you may draw quickly when 
the need arises. We think 
it is a source of satisfaction 
to you to know that orders 
sent us will have prompt 
attention, that the mer- 
chandise you receive from 
| us will be of the best quali- 
ty, and that the prices will 
| be reasonable and fair. 


—allofwhomareamong 
the leaders in their field 
—are distributed by us. 
We will gladly furnish 
full information about 
any of these lines in 
which you may be in- 





terested. ! 











Ditro, INcorPoraTeD, Duplicating Machines, 
Paper and Supplies. | 

Peasopy SEATING Company, Classroom Seats, 
Auditorium Chairs. I 

STANDARD ScHOOL EQuIPpMENT Company, Tablet | 
Arm Chairs, Tables, Teachers’ Desks. 

WesBer CosteELLo Company, Blackboards, Cray- 
ons, Maps, Globes. 

E. I. Dupont pE Nemours Company, Dupont 
Tontine Window Shades. 

SHADE SERVICE Bureau, Adjustable Canvas Win- 
dow Shades. 

DurasBitt STEEL Locker Company, Lockers, 
Cabinets. 

EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING Company, Play- 
ground Apparatus. 

Hart MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Sanitary Heat- 
ing Systems and Toilets. 

KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING Company, Labora- 
tory Equipment. 

CENTRAL ScIENTIFIC Company, Laboratory Ap- 
paratus and Supplies. 

A. P. W. Paper Company, Toilet Paper, Paper 


DIDDIDIPPREEEKERERKEE Towels 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


202 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


t 43 


DITTO Will Be Demonstrated in Our Booth at the Hermitage Hotel During the Meeting of the State Teachers Association 















































x Easter at TINSLEY’S 








*xmeans hundreds of new 
lovely things from Nashville’s 
most famous women’s shop. 


Selected especially for you 


Suits, coats, dresses 


everything that is new and advanced for Easter and into the 
summer months. Afternoon and party clothes, business and 
smart, practical outfits with TriNsLEy’s famous embodiment 
of excellent fabrics and workmanship. 


17.00 OTHERS 10.95 UP 


Tinsley’s Shoes are 


favored by women who have sought restful comfort in a shoe 
that in its practical construction makes no compromise with 
current styling. Here you will find the famous Florsheim 
Woman’s Shoe, most styles 8.75, and our regular Salon Shoes. 


Geno OTHERS 6.50 UP 


Easter Hats ready 


for you as a royal welcome to our second floor Hat Salon. 
Hundreds of these new advanced hats in what we believe to 
be the largest collection in Nashville, at this appealing price. 


ede 3 @ FOR YOUR TAILLEUR- 


DOBBS HATS 7.50-10.00 


CHURCH AT SEVENTH AVENUE e NASHVILLE 
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‘a Troquois Textbooks Ariz Successful in Use 7 


THE [IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS (Enlarged Edition) 
By DEGRoatT, FIRMAN, ard SMITH 


A Three-Book Series and a Series by Grades 


The Iroquois Arithmetics are scientific, well-balanced, practical—they give 
pupils unusual power. They produce exceptionally satisfactory results wherever 
used. These arithmetics are being more widely used today than ever before. They 
had their largest sale in 1934. permanent work book section, “Graded Diffi- 
culty Exercises”, is included in each book which provides a complete series of 
permanent work books, at no additional cost. 


THE [IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
By Asrams, BopLey, and THURSTON 


A Separate Book for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
The last book of this series appeared in February, 1933; and already over 3,500 


school systems throughout the country have adopted this series in whole or in 
art. This remarkable record would not have been possible if the IROQUOIS 
EOGRAPHY SERIES did not possess very unusual merit. 


THE NEW IROQUOIS SERIES OF HISTORIES FOR THE GRADES 
By SouTHwoRTH and SouTHWORTH 


The Story of Long Ago—From the dawn of civilization to the fall of Rome. 

The Story of the Middle Ages—From the fall of Rome through the period of 
exploration. 

America’s Old World Background—This book presents the myths of the Greeks and 
Norsemen, the story of early man, and the old world background of American 
history from the dawn of civilization through the period of exploration. 

The Thirteen American Colonies—A complete story of the American colonies. 

American History, Complete, 1934 Edition—The history of our country from its 
discovery to the present day, including the story of Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion and the “New Deal”. 

This new series, copyrighted in 1934, is written in a simple, compelling style, 

meeting fully the requirements of the best courses of study. The story of history 

from the dawn of civilization to the present day has never before been so com- 
pletely, so logically, and so snemenbaily told. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE 
By Rupotew W. CHAMBERLAIN 


Books One, Two, Three, and Four 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES ‘is acclaimed as superior 
by teachers in all parts of the country. The series was but recently completed 
and it is already meeting with extraordinary success. In a style of rare beauty 
and clarity, it presents a complete, modern, scholarly, unified, and well-propor- 
tioned course in literature for the last four years of high school. It completely 
meets the new requirements in the teaching of literature. BEACON LIGHTS 
OF LITERATURE is making a distinct contribution to our high schools. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science—1934 Edition 
By CLEMENT, COLLISTER, and THURSTON 
This is a complete revision. It eliminates any obsolete material, and older illus- 
trations give way to new, up-to-date illustrations. Moreover, the revised edition 
contains entirely new material on the latest developments in science. The 1934 
edition of OUR SURROUNDINGS is the most modern general science textbook 
on the market. 








We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence Concerning These or Any of the Other Titles on the Iroquois List—a Strong, 
Live List from Beginning to End. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


a: NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS ge 
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State Support to Elementary and High Schools in Tennessee 


Tia first state tax imposed 
in Tennessee for the support 
of the local public schools 
became effective in 1854. At first 


the state aid was distributed to the 
local units on the basis of scholastic + 


Prepared by 
CLARENCE A. McCANLESS 
Director of School Finance 
State Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 


opportunity, and second, the plan 
of distribution of state aid is not 
equitable. It may be stated here 
that the Tennessee Educational 
Commission, appointed by the gov- 
2 ernor in 1933 under legislative 





population. Later it was distrib- 

uted on the basis of average daily attendance. The 
amount of the state aid rarely ‘exceeded $200,000.00 
a year until 1904, when the amount reached $407,- 
299.00. With few exceptions, the amount has been 
gradually increased each year until in 1931-32 the 
amount of $6,062,424.01 was distributed. This is the 
largest amount of state aid that has ever been distrib- 
uted to the public elementary and high schools of Ten- 
nessee in any one school year. 


Feeble efforts were made by the legislature in Ten- 
nessee as early as 1909 “to equalize” educational op- 
portunities throughout the state ; however, these initial 
efforts failed to materialize. Some of the subsequent 
legislatures made renewed efforts in the direction of 
the enactment of legislation aimed at the equalization 
of educational opportunities ; however, it was not until 
1925 that the legislature enacted a law which began 
to approach the goal toward which the feeble efforts 
of former legislatures had been pointed, but even the 
more successful effort of 1925 was confined to the 
elementary schools only, and then only to those ele- 
mentary schools which were in rural areas. 

After 1925 very little change was made in the Ten- 
nessee system of state aid to its elementary and high 
schools until 1933, when the Finance Ways and Means 
Committee of the legislature of that year discovered 
that state revenues were not sufficient to pay the state’s 
operating expenses and provide for the public schools 
the amounts to which they were entitled under the 
Public Acts of 1925. In an effort to balance the state 
budget, this committee, therefore, was compelled to 
recommend reductions in the legislative appropriations 
to all of the departments of the state government. 
The appropriations to the elementary and high schools 
were reduced approximately 19.5 per cent and 23 per 
cent, respectively, the reductions to be effective for 
the biennium of 1933-35. 

There are two major defects in the 1925 legislation 
as regards state aid to the public elementary and high 
schools. First, the amount of state aid is not sufficient 
to make possible a satisfactory program of educational 


authority, has made a very thor- 
ough study of all phases of public education within 
the state, and, along with other recommendations, is 
proposing legislation which will attempt to remedy 
the two defects just mentioned. 

The report of the commission has just been pre- 
sented to the state legislature. It recommends that 
the state assume the entire cost of a minimum pro- 
gram of elementary and high school education, with 
the provision that any county, city or special school 
district in the state may, at its own expense, spend as 
much in addition thereto as it may desire. In the 
school year 1932-33 the total elementary and high 
school receipts in Tennessee from all sources amount- 
ed to $25,210,886.65, of which amount $19,701,825.04, 
or 78.1 per cent, was provided by the local units, 
$5,340,872.15, or 21.2 per cent, by the state, and the 
remainder of $168,189.46, or .7 per cent, by the federal 
government. 


Sources of State School Revenue 

Under the Acts of 1925, state school funds were 
derived from (1) the interest on the so-called perma- 
nent school fund, (2) 33 1/3 per cent of the gross 
revenues of the state, (3) the proceeds of the state 
property tax of 8 cents, (4) the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands and escheated property, (5) such additional 
funds as may be appropriated from time to time by 
the legislature, and (6) a certain portion of the pro- 
ceeds from a state tax on tobacco. In 1933 the legis- 
lature gave the schools a portion of the revenue de- 
rived from the beer tax. 

Under the Acts of 1933, all state funds are budgeted 
and the appropriations are set forth in what is known 
as the General Appropriation Bill. This bill provides 
that: 


_ The treasurer is hereby directed to allocate and set aside 
for the purpose of paying the appropriations herein made 
for educational purposes one-half of the revenues, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, received by him for the general 
fund of the state, including the proceeds of such taxes and 
special levies as have heretofore been made for educational 
purposes as and when such collections are made by him, and 
he shall pay from such sums so allocated the appropriations 
herein made. 
(Continued on page 11) 
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News Notes from the 
Secretary's Desk 


Seventieth Annual Convention of 
T. E. A. 


On April 18, 19, 20, the Tennes- 
see Education Association will hold 
its seventieth annual convention in 
Nashville. Elsewhere in this issue 
of the TENNESSEE TEACHER ap- 
pears a detailed statement of the 
general and sectional programs to 
be followed. An effort has been 
made by those in charge of the pro- 
gram to make the meeting mean- 
ingful for all who may attend. A 
special effort has been made to 
bring to the several sectional meet- 
ings men and women who are doing 
things in their particular lines. 
General session speakers have been 
carefully selected. The T. E. A. 
is contemplating one of its best 
meetings. 


* 
A Word About Our Advertisers 


Our readers will note that many 
firms have advertised in this, the 
April issue of the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. For years it has been 
the custom of teachers, especially 
those in the more distant counties, 
to do their spring shopping during 
the annual convention of T. E. A. 
It is urged that those contemplating 
the purchase of such materials as 
are advertised in this issue of the 
journal read carefully the ads con- 
tained herein and give preference 
in buying to those firms cooperat- 
ing with the T. E. A. in making 
the journal possible. 


T. E. A. Headquarters 


The Hermitage Hotel will be as- 
sociation headquarters during the 
convention. Those who have not 
yet registered as members of the 
association will be given opportu- 
nity to do so at the registration 
desk in the Hermitage Hotel. Here 
also will be maintained a general 
information desk. Arrangements 


have been made with the railroads 
for them to furnish information 
relative to tickets and routes to the 
N. E. A. meeting in Denver, June 
30 to July 5. 


Exhibits 

Special plans have been made to 
accommodate exhibits of publishers 
and other school supply houses. 
These exhibits may be seen in the 
loggia of the Hermitage Hotel. 
Those attending the convention are 
urged to spend such time as condi- 
tions will allow in the exhibit hall. 

2 
Mary McCormic to Sing 

On Friday evening, April 19, at 
9:00 o’clock, in the Ryman Audito- 
rium, Mary McCormic, an interna- 
tionally famed singer, will appear 
in concert. Arrangements have 
been made for the members of 
T. E. A. to attend this concert at 
one-half price. Tickets may be re- 
served now by writing the secre- 
tary, 601-2 Cotton States Building, 
Nashville. The price to teachers 
will be 55c and 77c, depending on 
the seats purchased. 

e 
Friday, April 19, a Holiday 

The following letter from Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, is our author- 
ity for announcing that Friday, 
April 19, may be observed by the 
public schools of the state as a le- 
gal holiday : 

"State of Tennessee 
Department of Education 
Office of Commissioner 

“Nashville, March 25, 1935. 
“To the Superintendents and 
Boards of Education: 

“Acting under Section 1, Chapter 
10, Public Acts of 1905, you are 
hereby authorized to dismiss the 
schools for white children and also 
the schools for colored children 
under your jurisdiction on Friday, 
April 19, in order that the teach- 
ers of the white schools may attend 
the annual meeting of the Tennes- 
see Education Association in Nash- 
ville, and that the teachers of the 
colored schools may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Tennessee As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, also in Nashville, on the 
same date. You are further au- 
thorized to allow all the teachers 
full pay for the day provided they 
attend the meetings. 

Yours truly, 
“WALTER D. COCKING, 


“Commissioner.” 


The Sixth Annual School Administra- 
tors' Conference, Peabody College, 
June 24, 25, and 26 

During the past five years an an- 
nual conference has been conducted 
by the Department of School Ad- 
ministration at Peabody College 
for school executives and school 
board members. The Sixth Annual 
School Administrators’ Conference 
will continue for three full days 
this summer, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, June 24, 25, and 
26. 

The general theme for the con- 
ference this year has to do with 
“Current Problems Facing School 
Executives.” The program will 
consist of addresses by noted edu- 
cators, round-table discussions of 
administrative problems, interesting 
exhibits of educational materials 
and supplies, and several attractive 
entertainment features. Several 
school superintendents of our larg- 
est school systems and outstanding 
professors of school administration 
have already accepted places on the 
program. 

Superintendents, principals, su- 
pervisors, and school-board mem- 
bers will be in attendance from all 
the Southern states. It is expected 
that over 1,000 school executives 
will register for the conference this 
year. There will be no admission 
charges to any of the programs. 


& 
Health Section, World Federation of 


Education Associations, to Meet in 
Oxford, England, August, 1935 
The chairman of the above 
health section of the above-named 
organization makes the following 
statement to teachers: 
_ The Health Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
extends a cordial invitation to teachers 
and school health workers in Tennessee 
to join the travel aid study tour of Rus- 
sia and the Baltic countries in connec- 
tion with the August meetings of the 
federation at Oxford, England. Those 
who are interested should apply for 
further information to the chairman of 
the Health Section, Professor C. E. 
Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


* 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
University of Cincinnati 

The University of Cincinnati of- 
fers to award a scholarship for its 
1935 summer session to some out- 
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(Sto Rich, Schwartz 
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Dyee 


esses, Coats, Suits, Accessories... and the newer the 
ffashion, the finer the fabric, the more exclusive the style, 
the better the workmanship . . . the surer you are to find it 
at Rich, Schwartz & Joseph. Fashions here at Rich, Schwartz 
are not bought by the cart load... they-are personally 
selected, they are different, they are individual .. . and dis- 
tinctive. Accessories are on the street floor... Ready-to-wear 
on the second. 
























ill 
‘| Oo” 
es 
Lis 
on HATS OF CHARACTER ... 
your hats will be in perfect 
taste always... if they’re from 
£ our modern millinery salon. 
. They will bear that mark of 
n fine styling . .. that elusive 
’ touch of youthful artistry ... 
ve that chic perfection of line, 
ed which belongs to the higher- er 
ng priced “‘originals.’’ And | rE 
reasonable at 3.95 upw 
rid 
- FOOTWEAR ... the above tie is only 
“i one among dozens of beautiful JACQUE- 
u1s- LINE styles at 6.00 and 6.50. All replete 


ec- with the charm of fine designing. . . fit- 


+ 
~ ting with the flattering smoothness of a } h GY h t 
i ing withthe fate ich, Schwartz 
ot CONNIE also presents a striking spring 
p shoe wardrobe at 3.95 and 5.00... tak- & Joseph 


ing her rightful place beside her bigger 
sister, JACQUELINE. 
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standing teacher of Tennessee upon 
the recommendation of the State 
Commissioner of Education. This 
scholarship will cover remission of 
summer session fees for the entire 
summer term, June 24 to July 30 
and July 30 to August 31, the tui- 
tion exemption will be worth $90.00 
to $125.00, dependent upon the re- 
cipient’s being an undergraduate or 
a graduate student. A preference 
is expressed that a graduate stu- 
dent be recommended. 

Michigan College of Mining and 

Technology 

The Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology offers a schol- 
arship for next year to a represent- 
ative student from the State of 
Tennessee. This scholarship is 
good for the matriculation fee of 
$25.00 and the tuition fee of $50.00 
per year for the regular four-year 
engineering course. 

Colorado School of Mines 

The Colorado School of Mines 
offers a scholarship to an under- 
graduate student who may be rec- 
ommended by the Commissioner of 
Education of this state. The 
scholarship is worth approximately 
$250.00 per year for the four-year 
course. 

Application for any of the above 
scholarships should be addressed to 
Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner 
of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 





C. H. Moore 


Superintendent, Clarksville City Schools 
President, T. E. A. 


Mr. Moore will preside at all the 
general sessions of the association. 
His message to the teachers of the 
state will be delivered at the open- 
ing session, Thursday evening, 
April 18. 

7 


Dr. Oxnam will speak at the first 
general session of the Tennessee 
Education Association, Thursday 
evening, April 18. His theme will 
be “Social Idealism in a Changing 
World.” 

Dr. Oxnam is perhaps one of the 
most dynamic speakers in the mid- 
dle west today. He is noted widely 
as an educator, author, and lec- 
turer. He has traveled widely and 
is considered not only well in- 
formed on racial, economic, and 
political questions, but also is re- 
garded as one of the foremost 





G. BRoMLEy OxNAM 
President, DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 
thinkers along both spiritual and 

material lines. 

His delivery, his pungent humor, 
and his original style make him a 
most popular speaker. He is re- 
garded generally as a man with a 
message and the ability to say it. 

He is a native of California. His 
undergraduate work was done in 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He has done 
work at Boston University, the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Ohio Wesleyan, 
and Wabash College. 

Dr. Oxnam was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers on the program of 


graduate 


eoew~mwnen, 


the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., at the recent Atlantic 
City meeting. The T. E. A. be 
lieves that all Tennessee teachers 
will be glad to hear him. 





Dr. CuHas. W. GILKEY 


Dean, School of Religion 
University of Chicago 
Dr. Chas. W. Gilkey, one of the 
leading teachers, lecturers, and 
authors of the country, will ad- 
dress the third general session of 
the Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation, Friday evening, April 19. 
The subject of his address is “The 
Influence of Atmosphere.” Those 
who know Dr. Gilkey and have 
heard him speak anticipate a stim- 
ulating and encouraging message. 


Dr. McConnell will make his first 
appearance on the program of the 
Tennessee Education Association 
this year. He will address the His- 
tory and Other Social Studies Sec- 
tion and the Geography Section of 


_ the association on Friday, April 19. 


He will also appear as the principal 
speaker on the general session pro- 
gram at 11:00 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the nineteenth. 

During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr. McConnell has devoted 
his life to educational work. He 
has served as teacher in the rural 
and city elementary and _ high 
schools. For eighteen years he has 
taught in teachers colleges and unt- 
versities in the north central area. 
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He is now professor of geography 


in the School of Education of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
He received his undergraduate 
work in Western [Illinois State 


Teachers College and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His graduate work 


was done in the University of Wis- 
consin and Clark University. 





Dr. W. R. McConneti 
Professor of Education, Miami 

Un iversity 

Oxford, Ohio 

Dr. McConnell is nationally rec- 
as a lecturer and author. 
The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion is glad to bring him to Ten- 


ognized 


nessee at this time. 
¥ 

Dr. Beatty will be with the 
Education Association on 
Friday and Saturday, April 19 and 
20. He will address the A. C. E. 
and intermediate groups on Friday. 
and will address the association at 
its final meeting Saturday, April 20. 

Though a comparatively young 
man, Mr. Beatty is broadly trained 
and experienced. He was born in 
Berkeley, California, taught on the 
staff of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College, and spent four 
years with Carleton Washburne in 
the Winnetka schools as assistant 
superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Beatty is now superintend- 
ent of the Bronxville Public 


nessee 
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Schools. These schools contain un- 
der one roof an educational pro- 


gram running all the from a 


Way 





Dr. WILLARD W. BEATTY 


Superintendent, Bronxville Public 
Schools 
Bronxville, New York 


two-year-old nursery schooi through 
the senior high school. 
and progressive thought and work 
of Mr. Beatty has held him in his 
present position for 

The high regard in which he is 
held by the profession of which he 
member is indicated by the 
fact that he has three 


The active 


nine years. 


is a 
times been 
elected as president of the Progres- 


sive Education Association. 





Dr. A. F. Harmon 


Former State Commissioner of 
Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Dr. Harmon will address the 
general session of the association, 
Friday morning, April 19, on the 
subject, “Some Pros and Cons of 
the Parent-Teacher Movement.” 
He will also address the Adminis- 
trative Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association. Mr. Har- 
mon is a Southern man of broad 
training and rich in practical ad- 
ministrative experiences. Those 
who know of him and his work will 
want to hear him. 


& 

Mr. Dennis will appear on three 
sectional programs—the Adminis- 
trative, the Agricultural, and the 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation Sections. He is a man of 
broad training and experience. For 
a number of 


years he served as 


high school principal. Subsequent- 





LB. 


DENNIS 
Secretary, 
tional 


Executive American Voca- 


Association 

ly he spent twenty-one years in the 
State Department of Education in 
Pennsylvania, during most of which 
time he served as director of voca- 
tional education. He comes to the 
T. E. A. meeting as executive sec- 
retary of the American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


NG ae el, i 4 
At Home ! 

Fe voior ys J income each week, working at home, 
coloring photos tos and miniatures in oil. Learn famous 
Koehne Method” in few wens — on 5 a4 
ndent ‘this way. Send for 


‘NATIONAL ART scHoo 
3601 Michigan Avenwe, Dept. 3954, 
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Important 
Announcement 

















| of Onterest to the Teachers 
Who Are 
| Members of the National 


ee 
| Educato 1S 


NM utual Association 


We expect to have One Million ($1,000,000.00) 
Dollars worth of business on the books of the 


Company within the next thirty days. 


| Necessary papers are being prepared by our At- 
| torneys and our Certified Public Accountant for 
| permit to operate under the United States laws of 


the Federal Securities and Exchange Commission. 


| Other states will be opened as conditions improve. 





Tennessee teachers will receive the greatest re- 


muneration from, and share fully in, the prosperity 


* | and growth of this Association. 
J +> = Y | 
$1-35.000.00 of New | If you know of any teachers who are interested and 
Business | have not been interviewed at this time, please 
During the First communicate with us before the contemplated 


| 
| changes take place. A card will bring a representa- 
| 


27 Days 
of March | 


tive to them. 








NATIONAL EDUCATORS MUTUAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


SUITE 501-502 WARNER BUILDING F. L. Brownine, President NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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On the evening of April 19, un- 
der the auspices of the Tennessee 
Education Association, Mary Me- 
Cormic will make her first appear- 
ance in Nashville. Her concert will 
be given in the Ryman Auditorium. 

She is the first American girl 
to have a contract with the Paris 
Opera Company since Nordica, 
thirty-eight years ago. She has had 
contracts with both opera houses 
in Paris. 

The Paris Opera Company re- 
quires of those artists obtaining en- 
gagements with it that they shall 
have sung the leading role in twelve 
operas before such engagement may 
be had. The fact that Miss Me- 
Cormic met this prerequisite serves 
as an index to her superb ability. Mane 


State Support to Elementary and High Schools in 
; Tennessee 
(Continued from page 5) 

Earmarked Revenues. Chapter 2, Section 7, Pub- 
lic Acts of 1927, as amended by Chapter 50, Section 
7, Public Acts of 1929, as set forth in Section 1242, 
Code of Tennessee, 1932, provides that (1) the amount 
of $800,000.00 of the proceeds of the tobacco tax shall 
become an equalization fund to provide an eight 
months’ school term in the rural elementary schools 
of the state, (2) the amount of $200,000.00 annually 
shall be used to supplement the state high school fund, 
and (3) after the amount of $82,500.00 has been set 
aside to provide the special sinking fund to pay the 
principal and interest on “Tennessee rural public school 
building and repair bonds,” and the amount of $225,- 
000.00 has been set aside annually to provide the spe- 
cial sinking fund for the payment of the principal and 
interest on the “University of Tennessee building 
bonds,” the remainder shall be applied to and become 
a part of the general state school fund. 

All of the state’s general property tax of 8 cents on 
the one hundred dollars of taxable property is ear- 
marked to the general state school fund. 

Chapter 69, Public Acts of 1933, provides that one- 
third of the revenues derived from the beer tax shall 
be retained by the state to be distributed as follows: 
(1) one-half of this one-third to become a part of 
and be distributed as the emergency elementary school 
equalizing fund, (2) one-third of this one-third to be 
distributed to the elementary schools on a per capita 
basis, and (3) one-sixth ef this one-third to be dis- 
tributed to the two-year high schools on a per capita 
basis. 

Source of State School Revenue, 1933-34. Table 
| shows the source and amount of state elementary 
and high school revenues in 1933-34, together with 
the per cent derived from each source. It should be 
pointed out here that the general funds of the state 
are used to make up the amount of the biennial ap- 
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Miss MecCormic is a Southern 
girl. She was born in Arkansas, 
ard received her academic training 
at Ouachita College, where it was 
discovered that she had marvelous 
ability as a singer and was a poten- 
tial opera star. At the insistence 
of her voice teacher she has con- 
ttnued her study and is now an 
artist of international reputation. 

An outstanding feature of Miss 
\lcCormie’s career is that she gave 
ifty-two performances in one year, 
including practically all the leading 
cities in the United States. 

The T. E. A. feels that Miss Mc- 
Cormic’s appearance in Nashville 
will be a real treat for the members 
of the organization. 








propriation to the public schools only after the ear- 
marked funds have first been applied to the appro- 
priation, 


TABLE 1 
Source oF STATE ScHOooL REVENUES, 1933-34 
Source Amount PerCent 
1. Allocated taxes: 
a. State property: 40x 22 2o hese ee $ 887,316.29 19.0 
BD, ORR GENE an oe eee 1,700,836.48 36.4 
i TR ia ee ee Be 74,200.29 1.6 
2. Cee; GEO OS, se ee None 
3. Legislative appropriations from the 
general fund of the state__--__ 1,858,652.94* 39.8 
4. Income from permanent school fund 150,750.00 32 


Income from Permanent Funds. ‘he state’s per- 
manent school fund amounts to $2,512,500.00 and 
exists only as a debt upon which the state pays 4 per 
cent interest semiannually. The amount of this in- 


terest per annum is, therefore, $150,750.00. 


Apportionment of State Aid 

The principal bases used in apportioning state school 
funds in Tennessee are: (1) an equalization fund 
basis, and, (2) the per capita basis. 

For a number of years prior to 1933 all state equal- 
izing and per capita school funds were distributed to 
the counties semiannually. However, the legislature 
in 1933 included in its general appropriation bill a 
provision whereby all state school funds are distrib- 
uted to the counties of the state in eight equal monthly 
allotments beginning with July 10 and concluding with 
February 10. A county thereupon apportions the ele- 
mentary school per capita fund between the county 
and any independent districts within the county on the 


*Amount which, when added to the allocated taxes and in- 
terest on the so-called permanent school fund, is necessary 
to make up the total legislative appropriation of $4,671,756.00 
which total includes the following appropriations: 

2, SSICRROMNATY QCROGIE cman cc oueeccukeanecees $4,100,000.00 


ty Ete SRDS co ea eee 90,500.00 
c. Superintendents’ salary supplements__--__--_-- 68,850.00 
di. eek sisal: iieaetes se i ee 6,106.00 
e. Consolidation and supervision__--_.___________ 6,300.00 


pire ee si sca ices se ies cea ea $4,671,756.00 


a PeotaprrA 
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basis of the average daily attendance, with the pro- 
vision that no independent district may receive more 
than 80.5 per cent of the amount which it received 
from the fund during 1931-32. Under the general 
state law independent school districts do not partici- 
pate in the elementary school equalizing fund or the 
high school per capita and equalizing funds. 

Equalization Aid. The regular elementary school 
equalizing fund for the biennium of 1933-35 is dis- 
tributed on the basis of 80.5 per cent of the amount 
which a county received from this fund in 1931-32, 
provided said county (1) levies an elementary school 
tax which will produce on the current property assess- 
ment 80.5 per cent of the amount which a 50 cents 
elementary school tax levy would have produced on 
the 1930 property assessment, (2) pays its teachers in 
accordance with the state salary schedule, (3) uses 
all school funds coming into the hands of the trustee 
for operating the schools during the year for which 
such funds are levied and collected, and (4) keeps its 
elementary schools open for a minimum term of eight 
months. 

The amount of elementary school equalizing funds 
which a county received during 1931-32 amounted to 
the deficit which existed after deducting from the 
total amount of teachers’ salaries, paid in accordance 
with the state salary schedule (allowing one teacher 
for every twenty-five pupils in average daily attend- 
ance and adding 15 per cent of the total teachers’ 
salaries for current operating expenses), the amount 
of revenues produced and/or represented by (1) the 
proceeds of a 50 cents elementary school tax, (2) a 
poll tax of one dollar, (3) all privilege taxes and fines 
allowed by law, and (4) the elementary school per 
capita funds received from the state. 

The emergency elementary school equalizing fund 
was provided by the legislature in 1933 to be distrib- 
uted by the State Commissioner of Education under 
regulations of the State Board of Education to coun- 
ties which had not received regular elementary school 
equalizing funds during 1931-32, but which might 
become eligible under the equalization law of 1923. 
Any county which meets the requirements of the equal- 
ization law of 1925, and also meets the requirements 
set up in the general appropriation bill of 1933 as 
regards participation in the elementary school equaliz- 
ing fund, is erititled to receive 80.5 per cent of the 
amount that it would have received under the equaliza- 
tion law of 1925. 

The regular high school equalization fund is an 
equalization fund in name only, in that the law merely 
provides that the amount of $1,000.00 shall be dis- 
tributed annually to each county in the state. 

The special high school equalizing fund is distrib- 
uted by the State Commissioner of Education among 
those counties of the state which maintain only one 
public high school, provided those counties levy a gen- 
eral property tax of not less than 30 cents on each 
one hundred dollars of taxable property for the sup- 
port of this public high school and have not allowed 
their total property assessment to fall below that of 


1933. 


Aid for Special Projects. The school library fund 
is used to match dollar for dollar amounts between 
ten dollars and forty dollars which are raised by a 
given school for library purposes, with the provision 
that no school may receive more than forty doilars 
from this fund within a given school year. 

The consolidation fund is distributed, under the 
direction of the Director of the Division of School- 
house Planning in the State Department of Education, 
on two main bases, which are (1) the number of 
schools involved in the consolidation, and, (2) the cost 
of the new consolidated school building. 

The supervision fund is used to provide, by and 
large, about one-third of the salaries of certain colored 
supervisors. 

The county superintendents’ salary supplement fund 
was authorized by Chapter 115, Public Acts of 19235, 
and provides for the matching of the salaries of 
county superintendents dollar for dollar between the 
amounts of $500.00 and $1,000.00 per annum. How- 
ever, the appropriation for this purpose was reduced 
approximately 20 per cent by the legislature of 1933. 

General Aid. The general appropriation bill of 
1933 provides that the elementary school per capita 
apportionment fund shall be distributed during the 
current biennium on the basis of 80.5 per cent of the 
amount which each county received from the fund 
during 1931-32, but that, “in the event the county tax 
levy for school purposes has been reduced in any 
county since that apportionment was made, such 
county shall receive only 80.5 per cent of the amount 
it would have received from such elementary appor- 
tionment fund in 1931 under the county tax rate as it 
exists during this biennium.” 

The amount of state elementary school per capita 
apportionment funds which a county received in 1931- 
32 amounted to (1) $5, (2) $6, or (3) $7 per pupil 
in average daily attendance, depending upon whether 
the county levied for elementary schools a tax on 
each one hundred dollars of taxable property of (1) 
less than 30 cents, (2) not less than 30 cents and under 
40 cents, or (3) 40 cents or more, with the provision 
that all counties levying 40 cents or more would re- 
ceive not less from the state than such counties re 
ceived from the state during the fiscal year 1924-25. 

lhe elementary school per capita fund derived from 
the beer tax represents one-third of the state’s one- 
third of the beer tax revenue. It is in addition to the 
regular elementary school per capita funds, and, on 
account of its smallness, is distributed only once a 
year. The 1933-34 distribution of this fund was 
made in July, 1934, and, therefore, does not appeat 
in Table 2. 

The high school per capita fund is distributed dur- 
ing the biennium 1933-35 on a strictly per capita basis 
in proportion to the average daily attendance main 
tained in the public county high schools. 

The two-year high school beer tax fund is distrib 
uted on a per capita basis to the counties of the state 
that operate two-year high schools. 


Amount of State Aid Distributed. Table 2 shows 
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one 


the amount and basis of distribution of the several 
types of state aid during 1933-34. 


TABLE 2 
APPORTIONMENT OF STATE AID, 1933-34 


Name of Fund or Basis of Amount 
Part of Fund Distribution Distributed 

]. Equalization Aid: 
Regular elementary 80.5% of amount re- 

school equalizing fund ceived in 1931-32__$1,436,449.49 
Emergency elementary 80.5% of amount re- 

school equalizing fund ceived in 1931-32__ O* 
Regular high school $1,000.00 to each : 

equalizing fund COMET, sos icin 95,000.00 
Special high school County must have 

equalizing fund only one high school 


y 0c tax 
rate for its support 7,000.00 


and levy 


2. Aid for Special Projects: 


School library fund Dollar for dollar 
within limits ---- 5,907.17 
Consolidation fund Cost of new bDldg., 
number of schools 
consolidated ~_---- 1,500.00 
Supervision fund Partial matching of 
ee 3,435.00 
Fund to supplement coun- Dollar for dollar 
ty superintendents’ within limits ~---- 68,850.00 
salaries 
3. General Aid: 
Elementary school per 80.5% of amount re- 
capita apportionment ceived in 1931-32__ 2,545,679.20 
fund 
High schoo! per capita Average daily at- 
apportionment fund tendante 2... 388,500.00 
Two-year high school Average daily  at- 
beer tax fund tendance —........ 11,040.80 
EGR so oe eh ee Dae ee ee $4,563,361.66 





*No county qualified for this aid during 1933-34. 
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Zipper Pockets Ladies’ Handbags 
Every Teacher Needs Them 


WHITE TRUNK & BAG CO. 


609 CHURCH ST. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Something to Remember You By? 


PICTURES 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN A FAVORITE 
THEY STILL ARE 


Select an Appropriate 
ARTPRINT from . . 


PRACTICAL DRAWING’S 


COLLECTION 
FOR THAT 


CLASS MEMORIAL 


and your class will be remembered 
in a beautiful manner. You will 
also have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that your gift will always be 
enjoyed. 

© 


Also take advantage of our Complete Picture 
Service consisting of EDUCATIONAL ART 
EXHIBITS. Large prints for school and home, 
and pictures in small sizes for picture study 
classes. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 


ee LY 
You Will Findin... 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWING 
CORRELATED ART EDITION 


Many Suggestions For 


EASTER PROJECTS 


all of which will afford 
opportunity for Creative 
and Individual Expression in 


COLOR 
DESIGN 
DRAWING 
LETTERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


If you are not using these books in your school 
now, plan to introduce them in 1935 and 1936. 
Practical Drawing Books, and the service that 
accompanies their use by the students, will pro- 
duce worth-while results in School Art. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
1315 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Building a High School Curriculum for the New Social Order 


S I VIEW the high school 
curriculum of the State of 
Tennessee in the light of our 

recent survey, and as I recall in- 


A. D. MUELLER 


Professor of Education 


University of Tennessee 


What will be the nature of the 
curriculum for the new social order 
in Tennessee? The new curriculum 
must be broad and varied enough 


a 





structional activities in the typical ~~ 
high school of the state, I wonder how many of our 
high school people are being prepared to meet con- 
ditions of our changing society. 

The typical curriculum for the county high schools 
of Tennessee in 1933 consisted of English, science, 
mathematics, history, foreign languages, and home 
economics. Commercial and business subjects, indus- 
trial arts, fine arts, physical education, and health edu- 
cation are conspicuous by their meager representation 
or their entire absence. 

The highly academic nature of the typical high 
school curriculum is evident from the fact that 87.5 
per cent of the total student time is spent on English, 
mathematics, science, history, and foreign languages. 
Significant, too, is the fact that, as the size of the 
school decreases, the percentage of student time de- 
voted to academic subjects increases. For example, 
in schools of eight or more teachers, this percentage 
is 85.7; in schools of four to seven teachers, it is 87.7; 
and in schools of one to three teachers, it is 91.5 per 
cent. These percentages substantiate the well-known 
fact that the small high school cannot give the broad 
curricular offerings that the functions of the modern 
high school demand. 

We hear much said about the tremendous increase 
in the enrollments of the secondary schools. It is true 
that secondary schools have made great strides in the 
last forty years, and we do enroll approximately fifty 
per cent of the high school population in our high 
schools ; but I believe it is high time that we begin to 
consider seriously the tremendous elimination that is 
going on from our high schools. 

Approximately 82 per cent of the pupils finishing 
the county and city elementary schools of Tennessee 
in 1931 entered high school that year, but about half 
of those who enter the first year drop out before the 
fourth year. This high mortality suggests at least 
that the high school is not meeting the needs, interests, 
and capacities of a large proportion of its students. 
Is it any wonder that the high schools are being criti- 
cised by the public when 50 per cent of the select 50 
per cent that enrolls drops out before completing the 
course? The day when the public will demand an 
accounting for the funds being spent on the teaching 
of algebra, Latin, French, geometry, history, English, 
and the rest is upon us; and thank the Lord that it is, 
for we have been teaching them in such a manner that 
makes for “artificial, disconnected, inefficient learning,” 
long enough, for those that stay and take it; and for 
the other 50 per cent we have been using them very 
successfully as opiates to any further educational 
career. 


=) 


to provide appropriate education 
for all normal youth of the state. It must meet the 
interests, needs, and abilities of each individual. I am 
in agreement with’ Briggs when he says, “As diverse 
as are the major differences in abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, and probable needs of individuals, so diverse 
will be the offerings of secondary education.” This 
will be costly in money but economical in social good. 

In my opinion the new high school curriculum must 
provide programs for at least eight different fields of 
activity if it is to provide adequately for all individual 
and social needs. 

1. The most important field of activity, in my opin- 
ion, centers around the social sciences. The new 
curriculum must be well supplied with activities deal- 
ing with human relationships so that students will de- 
velop correct social attitudes, habits, ideals, and skills; 
that they will develop tolerant understandings of 
human relationships; that they may understand the 
social and economic problems around them—problems 
of government, finance, industrial management, unem- 
ployment, trade, war, economic depression, and_ the 
like — and bring to bear intelligent solutions upon 
them ; 
and ability to perform the duties and accept the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in a democratic society. 

This will require more than merely taking courses 
in civics, history, economics, government, and the like. 
It will require working out an integrated social studies 
program organized around social and economic prob- 
lems that will create and hold the genuine interest of 
the students. 

2. The second field of activity in the new curric- 
ulum centers around the natural sciences. The pur- 
pose here will not be to develop scientists, nor to 
study in detail structure, form, and classification ; nor 
to prepare for the next course in science; but to lead 
pupils, according to their needs, interests, and capaci- 
ties, to explore and learn about their natural environ- 
ment, to learn something about the general principles 
and methods of science, of science and natural laws, 
and above all to know the practical applications of 
science to everyday problems of life and to human 
welfare. Here again the activities must center, not 
around a given textbook, but around the scientific 
problems that confront the individual in his daily life. 

3. The third group of activities in the new curric- 
ulum centers around language usage. By language 


and, finally, that they will develop willingness 


usage I mean the ability to speak and write correctly 
the English language, and to develop some permanent 
interests and appreciations in the field of literature. 
Language usage must not be restricted to the taking of 
English courses as such, but should permeate all school 
activities so that language proficiency may be fut- 
“There should be numerous purposeful op- 
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For Elementary Schools 
Adventures in Dictionary Land—Three workbooks for 
grades four, five, and six. 

Carpenter’s My Geography Workbook. 


Fact and Story Reader Workbooks—For grades one, two, 
and three. 


Fenner and Madden’s English Practice Books—For grades 
three, four, five, and six. 

Upton’s Arithmetic Workbooks—For grades one to eight 
inclusive. 

Wilson and Wilson’s Workbook in United States History 
for Higher Grade. 


For Junior High Schools 


Lewis and Lesser’s Adventures with Books and Libraries. 


Lockwood’s Practice Sheets in English Grammar and 
Punctuation. 


NEW YORK 





Thoroughly MODERN WORKBOOKS 
fo. PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. | 


These Workbooks Are Reasonably Priced . . . For Further Information and 
Net Prices on Class Supplies Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pik= Street 





Stoddard and Wachler’s My Life Book—Vocational Guid- 
ance. 


For Senior High Schools 


Capen’s Workbook in Local, State, and National Gov- 
ernment. 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s Workbook in Business English. 

Lathrop’s Laboratory Manual in Industrial Geography. | 
Lawrence and Raynor’s Workbook for First Year Latin. 
McKinley, Howland, and Wanger’s Workbook for An- 
cient and Medieval History. 

McKinley, Howland, and Wanger’s Workbook for Mod- 
ern History. 

McKitrick and West’s English Workbooks I and II. 
Nyberg’s Tests and Drills in First Year Algebra. 
Schettler and Simpson’s Workbook in Sociology. 


Van Tuyl’s Workbook in Practical Arithmetic. 


CHICAGO 








|| ES@w 
| 
| 
| 
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portunities for growth in language efficiency through 
participation in debates, discussions, reports, dramatics, 
writing biographies, poetry, short stories, letters, 
papers, reports of units of work, club activities or 
excursions; reading newspapers, magazines, classics, 
books of travel, science, nature, adventure, and _ his- 
tery.” 

There should be opportunity for those who will 
profit thereby to learn a foreign language. 

4. The fourth group of activities that the new 
curriculum must provide centers around the develop- 
ment of knowledge and habits that will result in physi- 
cal and mental health and efficiency. Without good 
physical and mental health, the rest of our educational 
program can be of little avail in producing a socially 
efficient individual. This health program will include 
periodical physical examinations by competent doctors 
and nurses, with provisions for appropriate remedial 
measures where needed, and definite provisions for 
appropriate physical education for all. This will in- 
clude gymnasium and playground work, games, con- 
tests, sports, and the like. 

The program must also include such health activities 
and instruction as will develop knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the principles governing the care of the 
body, importance of home and community sanitation, 
importance of the more common contagious and com- 
municable diseases and a realization of the importance 
of guarding against them. The health program must 





1abits that will result in healthy. 
mental attitudes ; it must develop self-confidence, ‘self- 
reliance, persistence in attaining worth-while purposes, 
and the habit of facing realities without undue emo- 
tional disturbance. In this program the school will 
work in close cooperation with the home and other 
health agencies in order that health may become a 
manner of living and understanding rather than a thing 
apart from everyday living. 

5. The fifth group of activities in the new curric- 
ulum relates to the preparation of high school stu- 
dents for worthy participation in the economic life of 
This means more than mere trade training. 
[t means providing a varied program of activities so 
that pupils of different interests, needs, and abilities 
may discover their special interests and aptitudes, that 
they may understand the significance of various voca- 
tions, that they may develop knowledges, skills, habits, 
and thinking processes involved in vocational activi- 
ties in such fields as electricity, woodwork, auto me- 
chanics, printing, typewriting, painting, farming, etc. 

More than this, the industrial arts program should 
develop in young people worthy ideals and attitudes 
toward business relationships; it should develop in 
them a sympathetic understanding of the relation be- 
tween fellow members of a vocation, between voca- 
tional groups, between employee and employer, and 
between producer and consumer, and it should incul- 
cate a desire to deal justly and honorably with all. 





also develop ideals and | 


society. 
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A well-planned industrial arts program is essential 
in the new curriculum if the high school is to meet 
fully its responsibility to the new social order. If the 
high mortality is to be reduced in our secondary schools, 
we must make adequate provision through industrial 
and commercial activities for the large group of 
technically minded, non-academic students that are 
enrolled in our high schools today. 

6. The sixth group of activities in the new curric- 
ulum deals with training the individual to meet wisely 
and successfully the problems of family life. This 
program must include more than the teaching of home 
economics to girls. Boys, too, are members of the 
family group; and in time they will become the 
nominal heads of the household. Therefore the home- 
membership program of activities must be broad and 
varied enough to give that training and to inculcate 
those attitudes and ideals which will develop happy 
family life. This: involves such matters as household 
management, budgeting of funds, knowledge of food 
requirements and their effect on health, ability in girls 
(and perhaps in boys, also) to cook and sew, ability in 
boys to do ordinary repairs and simple construction 
work about the home, ability to select and make use 
of conveniences and home comforts in accordance with 
financial circumstances, knowledge and appreciation 
of the personal, social, and moral influences necessary 
for the proper care and training of children, the de- 
velopment of ideals, attitudes, and habits that will tend 




















Buckingham 
The CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 


Adopted for supplementary use in 
South Carolina and Mississippi 


Two more proofs of the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of this attractive new series, offering 
reading for the first six grades. With author- 
ship including many outstanding children’s 
writers, its wide variety of stories and poems 
(90 per cent of which were written for this 
series) makes the reading period a pleasure. 
Ease of reading assured by means of careful 
vocabulary control. Send for circular No. 713. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 











to establish and maintain harmony in the home, and 
the like. 

7. The seventh group of activities to be provided in 
the new curriculum relates to the fine arts. The high 
school should provide opportunities for pupils to par- 
ticipate in appropriate esthetic experiences in ac- 
cordance with their interests, needs, and capacities, 
The fine arts should no longer be considered fads and 
frills, for they are really basic requirements for full, 
rich, and happy living. “The schools must help pupils 
develop interests and skills in this field, as these fur- 
nish worth-while recreational activities and enrich and 
beautify the lives of every one as well as further the 
development of distinctive, valuable American culture.” 
“The fine arts program should be broad and rich 
enough to offer experiences such as music, drawing, 
painting, sculpturing, designing, writing, drama, etc., 
in accordance with their suitability to the particular 
needs of pupils.” 

8. The eighth, and final, group of activities to be 
provided in the new curriculum has to do with the 
development of ethical and esthetic standards for the 
enjoyment of leisure time. This includes the whole 
field of the so-called extracurriculum, as well as the 
field of fine arts, literature, and, for many students, 
various activities from the rest of the above groups. 
The responsibility of the school in the field of leisure 
activities is as follows: to help the individual to be 
able to use his leisure time worthily and beneficially to 
himself and to society ; to help him develop ethical and 
zsthetic standards for leisure time enjoyment; to help 
him develop skills and habits that will enable him to 
pursue some leisure time activities independently ; to 
help him develop interests that are the means of per- 
sonal enjoyment and at the same time of individual 
and social benefit; and to provide opportunities for 
discovering and developing vocational interests. 

It is obvious that to carry out the provisions of the 
curriculum as here outlined, two conditions at least 
are necessary: first, larger schools; and, second, more 
competent teachers. Both of these conditions may be 
attained just as soon as we make up our minds that we 
want them. The small, inefficient, expensive high 
school can be eliminated in practically every county in 
this state, and fine consolidated schools could be built 
that would provide opportunity for this broader cur- 
riculum, if and when we convince the public of the 
necessity of a real education for the preservation and 
promotion of the accepted social ideals, and when we 
can show that we have a program of education that 
bids fair to attain them. 

This new consolidated high school that I visualize 
for every county in this state will play an important 
part in the activities of the community which it serves. 
It will be the intellectual and social center of the 
community. It will be the center for the education of 
all the people who wish to avail themselves of it. 
Through its extensive curricular offering for all normal 
boys and girls of high school age, and through its 
adult education program, this high school will radiate 
its influence to every part of the community which it 
serves. 
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Home Economics Should Teach Consumer Buying 


OST of us are sick of the 
word depression, but now 
that we are looking to- 

ward better times we can see that 





the past five years have given us 
more than loss of jobs and reduced 
incomes. It has brought home to the American people 
a number of hard lessons which could not have been 
learned any other way. 

The schools, together with all of the forces of edu- 
cation, have come to realize that the curriculum is not 
adequately meeting the needs of the present world, 
and that somewhere along the line there is failure to 
prepare citizens for their place when school days are 
over. This realization led to the appointment of the 
Educational Commission for the purpose of investi- 
gating the present school conditions, and making rec- 
ommendations for any changes which would remedy 
this failure. This was a huge task, and the investi- 
gators have made some astounding discoveries and 
some excellent recommendations. 


It seems, however, that a few of the subjects in 
the curriculum have been functioning. Home eco- 
It is comparatively 
new in the school curriculum, and is constantly chang- 
ing from week to week so that the efficient teacher 
cannot teach the same subject matter this year, or use 
the same methods, that she used last year. For that 
very reason home economics is one of the most in- 
teresting and fascinating subjects. 


nomics is one of these subjects. 


The home economics teacher has carried a double 
burden during these trying years. She has been a 
leader in conducting relief work, in planning low-cost 
food budgets, in conducting day school as well as 
evening school programs, and she has had to curtail 
her work to meet cut school budgets as well as cut 
family incomes. 

One great good which has come out of the depres- 
sion is that the homemakers (men and women) have 
become buying conscious. This arose out of the ne- 
cessity of getting the most for the dollar. The people 
generally have come to realize that they are an im- 
portant factor in the nation’s business. The word 
consumer was little used, or understood, before 1929, 
but since that time it has been brought into the vocab- 
ulary of every person by the press and by oral com- 
munication. Only recently have we held much concern 
for the consumer. In colonial days the home produced 
almost every article it consumed. Everything was 
produced in the home, and the ingredients in the arti- 
cles were thoroughly known because the individuals 
themselves made them. However, with the changing 
of the home from a productive center to a purely 
consumptive center the situation in the home has been 
changed. Now the consumer has little idea of the 
ingredients in the product which he buys. It may be 
adulterated so that it is impossible to know what the 
article is really made of, and it is an accepted fact 


HELEN CROWDER MUIR that the advertisements cannot be 


Teacher of Vocational Home Economics 
Everett High School 
Maryville, Tennessee 


relied upon, because every state- 
ment is made to catch the public 
eye and sell the product rather than 


present the true merits of the prod- 


uct. It seems essential, then, that 
the consumer should in some way be enlightened and 
given some information so that he can become a more 
intelligent buyer. The small buyers today are the stu- 
dents in the schools, and tomorrow they will be the 
large consumers and buyers. It, therefore, falls to 
the lot of the teachers of economics to prepare the 
citizens of the next few years for their task in this 
regard. 

The home economics teacher can meet this problem 
in two ways. First, she can give her high school 
girls information regarding purchasing by including 
in her course of study a unit of a week, two weeks, 
or even four weeks, devoted to the theme, “Be a Bet- 
ter Buyer.” This unit will be extremely interesting. 
The news of it will go back home, the parents will 
become interested, and that interest will lead them 
to ask the question, “How can we get such informa- 
tion?” This is where the teacher gets her second op- 
If she is 
interested in her work and willing to give her time, 


portunity as a teacher of consumer buying. 


she will organize an afternoon session or a night class 
for adults. She will seek every opportunity to present 
this general subject to the public by means of the local 
newspaper, parent-teacher meetings, and chapel pro- 
grams. 

A unit dealing with consumer education might be 
introduced in connection with the housefurnishings 
unit or at the close of it. Such a unit could be opened 
by asking the girls to give some personal experience 
of an unsatisfactory buy. This may lead to a story 
of a dress being bought at a good price, and upon 
sending it to the cleaner it was returned limp as a rag. 
The girl blamed the cleaner, no doubt, when the fault 
lay in the material. “Silk weighting,” the manufac- 
turers call it. Or it may be a story of buying sheets 
which after being laundered had not been long enough 
to cover the bed, much less tuck in, and, besides, they 
had become as thin as cheesecloth. This girl did not 
realize that the sheets had not been preshrunk, and 
had been “sized” to give a nice appearance, or if she 
did know what the trouble was, she perhaps did not 
know how to tell when a sheet had been sized, and 
probably would make the mistake again. Thus in- 
terest will be stimulated and it should not be difficult 
to go on from here if the teacher has at her finger 
tips her plan of procedure. 

Together, the teacher and students could make a 
list of all the articles bought for the home today, and 
these could be grouped under such heads as: 

Foods and Canned Goods. 

Hosiery and Underwear. 

Clothing and Fabrics. 

Shoes, Hats, and Gloves. 
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Children’s Clothing. 

Furniture and Rugs. 

Laundry Soaps and Supplies. 

Heating Equipment. 

Silver, China, and Glassware. 

Drugs and Cosmetics. 

Small Kitchen Equipment. 

Household Furnishings. 

Laundry Equipment and Refrigerators. 

These subjects, together with a few general ones— 

such as, The Problem of the Consumer, Testing in 
the Home, and Labeling—could furnish the content 
for the course. Each girl could be assigned to one 
of these topics, and make it her special problem for 
research during the unit. The local city library will 
furnish one storehouse of information. The school 
library and the private department library will also 
be good sources. These, together with the indexed 
references the teacher should have collected, will keep 
‘ach girl at her best effort to unravel the mystery in 
her field. 
+ The findings should then be condensed and tabu- 
lated so as to be presented to the whole group at a 
designated time. These should be presented in an 
interesting way with as much originality as possible 
on the part of the girl. 

Do not stop here. Carry this information to the 
general public. One way of doing this would be to 
include these findings, as the contribution of the home 
economics department, in the annual school exhibit, 
making each girl responsible for creating an attrac- 
tive exhibit which would catch the eye and establish 
the points to look for in buying the specific group of 
articles she has dealt with. Mimeographed condensed 
information in the form of shopping guides could be 
passed out for the public to take home. 

A list of available reference material which may 
be had for little or no money may be sent for. 

A few of the available sources are listed here: 

Bulletin, “Consumer Purchasing,” by Evelyn Rob- 
erts, College of Home Economics, State College of 
Washington. 

A Weekly Bulletin, “Consumer Guide,” Consumers 
Council of Agricultural Administration, Washington, 
D.C. (Free.) 

Consumers Research (confidential), $3.00 a year, 
Consumers Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 

Hidden Values Booklets, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Ed- 
ucational Division. 

Printed Publications on Consumer Buying, United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Book, “Your Money’s Worth,” by Chase and 
Schlink. 

Every teacher of home economics should realize 
that this is one phase of this subject to which we have 
given small attention in our high school curriculum, 
and that in order to meet the needs and the demands 
of the changing times, and to keep home economics 
functioning as it should in preparing homemakers for 
tomorrow, she must endeavor to educate her pupils 
to take their place as intelligent buyers and consumers. 
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Better Articulation of Tennessee's Public School System 


ROM a study of Tennessee’s 

public school system, it seems 

that there is rather general 
agreement, in theory at least, in the 
principle of free public education 
for all children. 


by Mr. 
School 
January 11, 


Officers 
1935.] 


eo ———— 


It is implied that every child is 
expected to enter public school at the age of six years, 
spend eight years in the elementary school, four years 
in high school, and four more years in college. 

If every child should enter school at the proper age, 
successfully pass each year’s work without a single 
break, and graduate from college sixteen years after 
entering the first grade or at about the age of twenty- 
two years, Tennessee would have a well articulated 
public school system, and the ideal of public education 
for all would be realized. 

On the other hand, to the extent that children do 
not enter school at the age of six years; to the extent 
that they fail to pass from one grade to the next higher 
grade annually ; to the extent that there is retardation 
of any kind, or that elimination takes place for any 
to that extent the schools are not functioning 
perfectly, and there is need for better articulation 
somewhere. 

The report of the Tennessee Educational Commis- 
sion has revealed some rather interesting facts with 
reference to articulation, or rather the Jack of articu- 
lation, in our public school system. I wish to call at- 
tention to what I consider the more important facts 
that have a bearing on the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Figure 29, page 141, of the report seems to reveal 
the very heart of the whole educational problem, the 
center around which practically all of the ills of the 
school system revolve. The graph shows the per cent 
the white enrollment in each of the twelve grades was 
of the total enrollment for the school years .1923-24 
and 1931-32. I shall ignore the figures for the year 
1923-24, with the statement that some slight improve- 
ment seems to have been made over the eight-year 
period. However, a mere glance at the figures for 
the year 1931-32 will show that the principle of free 
public education for all children, generally accepted 
in theory, is far from being realized in actual practice. 
More than one-fifth of the entire enrollment was found 
in the first grade, and only 2.36 per cent was found 
in the twelfth grade. When it is remembered that a 
great many students enrolled in the twelfth grade 
do not complete the work for that grade, the condi- 
tions become even more unsatisfactory. If one as- 
sumes that no material increase in the number of chil- 
dren of school age has occurred, it seems that, when 
a comparison of the per cent of enrollment in the 
first grade is made with that in the twelfth grade, it 
is doubtful if one-tenth as many students graduate 
from high school as enter the first grade. In 
other words, when a pupil enters the first grade, the 


reason ; 


J. C. TAYLOR 
Superintendent of City Schools 
Milan, Tennessee 
LEDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read 


Taylor before the 
Association in 


chances are more than ten to one 
that he will never graduate from 
high school. 

Even more significant facts are 
revealed by a careful study of the 
figures. For instance, in the first 
grades the enrollment was 
found to be approximately 45 per cent of the total en- 
rollment. The enrollment in the first four grades was 
approximately 56 per cent. The enrollment in the 
first eight grades was more than 87 per cent of the 
total school enrollment. It seems that this problem 
affords the greatest challenge that the schools must 
face, and upon its solution will depend the solution 
of most of the other problems of the public school 
system. 


Tennessee Public 
Nashville on 


three 


It would have been an interesting study if the com- 
mission had made a comparison of these data for 
rural and urban schools. Other facts brought out in 
the report indicate that the rural schools would have 
suffered by such a comparison. The table on page 33 
shows that 8.8 per cent of the rural people are il- 
literate, while only 4.3 per cent of the urban people 
are illiterate. In commenting upon this fact the report 
says: 

_ It is evident from these data that the rural schools are not 
functioning as efficiently as the urban schools. As long as 
rural illiteracy is twice as great as urban illiteracy, Tennessee’s 


public school system is open to the charge of failing to pro- 
vide equal opportunities for all children. 


Further enlightenment on the achievement of chil- 
dren in the different types of schools is found on page 
59 of the report. The following statement is made: 


The data just presented indicate that the educational de- 
velopment of a child in a one or two teacher school will be 
handicapped. These results ‘show that all three types of 
schools are in need of improvement, but the need is much 
greater in the one and two teacher schools than in the three 
or more teacher schools. 


On page 60, the report goes on to say: 


The average pupil of the larger high schools (eight or more 
teachers) of Tennessee ranks 5.1 per cent higher in mathe- 
matics, 10.5 per cent higher in English, 7.9 per cent higher in 
natural science, and 14.7 per cent higher in social science, than 
the average pupil of the smaller high schools of the state. 


Colleges are equally as inefficient, if not more so, 
as shown by the fact that they have high mortality 
rates. The report, page 149, gives the per cent of the 
total enrollment found in each of the four years of 
the college course in our state institutions. On an 
average, it seems that there are approximately four 
times as many students in the freshman year as in the 
senior year, but this does not mean that the colleges 
are graduating one-fourth as many students as they 
enroll in the first year. Also, no account is taken of 
the large number of students who do a part of their 
college work in minor institutions, and then transfer 
to the state schools to graduate. 

Even more significant figures were obtained from 
the State Department of Education. According to 
his statement there were enrolled in our state colleges 
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in 1928 7,720 students in the first year; but in 1932, 
when these same students should have graduated, 
these same institutions actually awarded only 603 
diplomas. This would seem to indicate that when an 
average student enters one of our state colleges the 
chances are more than 12 to 1 that he will not grad- 
uate. If this conclusion is correct, then it appears that 
a child entering the first grade has a better chance, 
poor as it is, to complete the twelve-year public school 
course than a college freshman has to complete the 
four-year course. 

Thus far in the discussion it has been my purpose 
to set forth what seems to be the most important 
phase of our school problem, the failure of our schools, 
from the first grade through the college, to function 
efficiently. Three thoughts need to be emphasized: 

1. As a result of the schools’ inefficiency, the ideal 
of public education for all children is not being 
realized. 

Only a relatively small number of children ever 
finish the elementary course of study. 

Small schools, those found principally in rural 
communities, offer little opportunity for the edu- 
cational development of children. 

The question now arises as to what should be done 
to remedy the unsatisfactory conditions that have 
been found to exist. Volume II of the Report of the 
Tennessee Educational Commission gives some ex- 
cellent suggestions. It is my purpose to enumerate 
some of these recommendations that seem to be most 
important, and to discuss one or two of these: 


nN 


~~ 


1. Tennessee needs to set up more definite aims 
and objectives for an educational! program. 

2. To realize the aims and objectives, there must 
be curricular adjustments, with sufficient library 
facilities and other equipment. 

3. Better attendance must be secured. This prob- 
ably involves, among other things, visiting teach- 
ers, better buildings, consolidation, transporta- 
tion, and public health service. 

4. There must be better instructional service. 

It is upon this last suggestion that I wish to com- 
ment. 

Probably no one will deny that in Tennessee there 
are some good teachers, people who are trained for 
their work, and who are doing their jobs well. Where 
such teachers are found, good schools will usually be 
found also, for the old adage, “As is the teacher, so 
is the school,” seems to hold good. If the converse 
of this maxim is true, also, it seems that, if one is to 
judge by existing conditions, there are many poor 
teachers now connected with the schools. As Milton 
would say, they are “blind mouths” that have “crept,” 
“climbed,” and “shoved” themselves into the fold. 

One reason why so many poor teachers have been 
able to get into the work is the ease with which they 
have secured teachers’ certificates. The Department 
of Certification has not been idle. In fact, it has func 
tioned so rapidly that no one seems to know exactly 
how many people in Tennessee now hold teachers 


certificates. It is conservatively estimated that the 
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number is approximately 30,000, while the number of 
teaching positions is approximately 17,000. In other 
words, there are nearly twice as many people who 
hold certificates as there are jobs for teachers. 

This condition would not be so serious if school 
officials were careful to select the teachers who are 
best qualified for the positions. This is not always 
done, and I challenge any superintendent to say that 
he could not replace a large number of the teachers 
now employed by better qualified teachers in his own 
county. Too many of our teachers hold jobs because 
they are relatives of those in authority, or because 
they are prominently connected with the political group 
that is in power. 

To get rid of poor teachers and replace them with 
good teachers would go far toward bringing about 
more satisfactory school conditions. If this is to be 
done the movement must start at the state capitol. 
The county or city superintendent cannot do the job 
alone. His own job depends too often, not upon the 
services that he renders in trying to provide better 
educational opportunities for the children, but upon 
the way and manner that he does the bidding of the 
petty politicians. 

lf the legislature would clothe the State Board of 
Education with some broad general authority for main- 
taining an efficient public school system, and would 
provide funds for so doing, an important step would 
be made in the right direction. Then, if the state 
board would lay aside politics and quit trying to 
“take care” of friends of the administration, and if it 
would perform the duties usually performed by effi- 
cient boards, another important step would be taken 
in the right direction. These duties are so generally 
agreed upon by students of school administration that 
they need only to be mentioned here, and are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To select the chief executive officer. 

2. To determine policies upon his recommendation. 

3. To see that adopted policies are carried out by 

the executive and his associates. 

The membership of the state board should not be 
made up of schoolmen, but of laymen who have a 
wholesome interest in the public schools, and who 
would be willing to delegate the actual running of the 
schools to people who are trained for that purpose. 
The efficiency of any board is not to be measured by 
the technical training of its members, but upon the 


manner that it makes use of trained people in the 


work that is to be done. 

One of the first policies of the State Board of Edu- 
cation should be the setting up of standards, upon the 
recommendation of the commissioner, for maintain- 
ing a successful school system. Then, if business 
methods are to be followed, its next task would be to 
employ a sufficient number of trained supervisors to 
see that its regulations are carried out. The primary 
duty of these supervisors would be to help improve 
instruction in the public schools, and they would do 
this both directly and indirectly. Directly, by work- 

(Continued on pagé 37) 
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Program—Seventieth Annual Session, Tennessee Education 


Association, Nashville, April 18-19-20, 1935 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
Presipent C. H. Moore, Presiding 


Thursday, April 18, 7:30 P.M. 
Fred D. 


Music: Knoxville High School Orchestra. 
DeRobertis, Conductor 

fnvocation: Dr. D. M. Maynard, Scarritt College, 
Nashville 

Address: C. H. Moore, President Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Address: “Social Idealism in a Changing World.” 
Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, President DePauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Indiana 

Announcements and Appointment of Committees 


Friday, April 19, 10:30 A.M. 


Music: Children’s Chorus—Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Grades. Miss E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro, 
Conductor 

Address: “Some Pros and Cons of the Parent-Teach- 
er Movement.” Dr. A. F. Harmon, Fifth Vice 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Montgomery, Alabama 

\ddress: “Why We Behave Like Americans.” Dr. 
W. R. McConnell, Professor of Education, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 

Announcements 


Friday, April 19, 7:15 P.M. 


Music: Mixed Chorus—Tennessee School for the 
Blind. Miss Frances Taylor and Milton Cook, Di- 
rectors 7 

“The Influence of Atmosphere.” Dr. Charles 

W. Gilkey, Dean, School of Religion, University of 

Chicago 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 P.M. 
Ryman Auditorium on Fifth Avenue 
Mary McCormic in Concert 
(Admission: General public, $1.65 and $1.10, in- 


cluding tax. Teachers holding membership in T. 
E. A., 77c and 55c, including tax) 


Saturday, April 20, 10:30 A.M. 


3oys and Girls Glee Club, Gallatin Central 

Mrs. R. F. Bodie, Director 

Address: Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State Commissioner 
of Education, Nashville 

Address: Dr. Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent 
Bronxville Schools, Bronxville, New York 


Music: 
High School. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
Hermitage Hotel—Convention Hall 


SUPERINTENDENT H. E. Wat ace, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:25 Address: “Some Popular Fallacies with 
Respect to Educational Administration.” 
Dr. A. F. Harmon, Former State Super- 
intendent of Public Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 
9:25- 9:50 Address: “Educational Values and the 
New Disorder.” Dr. John A. Thackston, 
Dean, College of Education, University 
of Tennessee 
9:50 -10:20 Address: “Two Problems in School Ad- 
ministration.” Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, 
National Director, Junior Red Cross 
10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 
12:30 Luncheon, Convention Hall, Hermitage 
Hotel 
Address: Dr. H. M. Ivy, Superintendent 
City Schools, Meridian, Mississippi 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:25 “Proposed Plan for Standardizing Ele- 
mentary Schools in Tennessee.” R. Lee 
Thomas, State Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Nashville 
“Current Problems Confronting City 
Schools.” E. C. Ball, Financial Secre- 
tary, Memphis City Schools, Memphis 
3:15 “Current Problems Confronting County 
Schools.” L. H. Brickey, Superintend- 
ent, Knox County Schools, Knoxville 
3:15- 3:45 “Is There a Place for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Our Secondary School Pro- 
gram?” L. H. Dennis, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Saturday, April 20, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:20 “A Vocational Education Program on the 
County-wide Basis.” G. Tillman Stew- 
art, Superintendent, Henderson County 
Schools, Lexington 

9:20 - 9:30 Round Table Discussion 

9:30-10:00 “The Proposed National Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards by 
Regional Standardizing Agencies.” Dr. 
Joseph Roemer, Dean, Junior College, 
Peabody College, Nashville 

10:00 -10:10 Election of Officers 
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, , Spring Frocks 
, |Naturalizer Shoes $@95 
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;, 4 Navy Sheers New Block Prints 


Printed Sheers Lingerie Trims 
é , . Pastel Sheers Jacket Styles 
The most expensive shoe in the world is the shoe Pune Bite Peines Redingotes 
that doesn’t fit. At Cain-Sloan’s we pride our- ; 
id Flow selves in the knowledge that there’s hardly a foot Here are the smart gems of fashion, versions of 
mer we can’t fit. We believe in these fine shoes . . . the newest mode, most of them having just ar- 
once you wear them you, too, will know how rived to swing into the Easter parade and guide 
happy you can be. You CAN have happy feet you to smart fashion. Take advantage of your 
in beautiful shoes! visit to Nashville to visit FASHION CENTER 





where there’s more selection and greater 
variety to choose from. 


N e Other New Styles $9.95 to $21.75 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Parlors, Maxwell House, at Fourth and Church 
Bruce M. Overton, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


(Program not yet completed ) 


AGRICULTURE 


Hume-Fogg High School, Room 206 


James I. Bett, Savannah, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:45 


9:45 -10:00 
10:00 -10:15 


10:15 


“Some Developments in Agricultural 
Education.” L. H. Dennis, Executive 
Secretary, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Round Table Discussion 

“Vocational Education on the County- 
wide Basis.” G. Tillman Stewart, Super- 
intendent, Henderson County Schools, 
Lexington 

Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00 - 2:45 


ml be 


i) 
rs 
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3:15 


“F. F. A. Day, Middle Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station.” L. R. Neal, Colum- 
bia 

“Part Time Study.” G. B. Thackston, 
Assistant Vocational Agricultural Super- 
visor, Nashville 

Business Session 


ART EDUCATION 


Watkins Institute, at Sixth and Church, Room 209 
Wanpa L. WHEELER, Presiding 


Theme: “Art Education — Today’s 
Problems and Tomorrow’s Program” 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:15 
9:15- 9:45 
9:45 -10:15 


Address: 


Business Meeting 

“Art Problems of Porto Rico.” 
J. C. Thomas, University of Porto Rico 

Address: “The Business of Art and 
New Developments in Art Problems.” 
Grant Waddle, Sandusky, Ohio 

(This address will be accompanied by a 
number of finished pieces of art from 
Scholastic National High School Art 
Exhibit, and a display of work from the 
famous Saturday Morning Class of 600 
students, handled by Elmer Stephens, 
Director. of Art Education, Pittsburgh. ) 


5 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Luncheon — James Robertson Hotel. 
Miss Gladys Bunn, Presiding 
Marionette demonstration by the students 
of Peabody Demonstration School, Nash- 
ville 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00 - 4:00 Professional Panel Discussion 

Topic: “A Broader Conception of Art 

Education for Tennessee ; The Problems 

Involved.” Miss Mary Elliott, Presiding 

(a) The College President—Dr. C. C, 
Sherrod, President, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City 

(b) The City Superintendent — Dr, 
Harry Clark, Superintendent, City 
Schools, Knoxville ; 

(c) The School Board Member—Mrs. 
Albert Hill, Member, Nashville City 
Board of Education ‘ 

(d) The Principal — S. L. 
Principal, Humes High 
Memphis 

(e) The Supervisor of Art—Miss Sam- 
mie Cornelius, Art Supervisor, 
Nashville City Schools 

(f) The College Teacher—Miss Grace 

Sobotka, Teacher of Art, Peabody 

College 

The School Teacher : 

(1) Junior High School — Miss 
Mary Grainger, Boyd Junior 
High School, Knoxville 

(2) The Elementary School — Mrs. 
Bertha Parker, Belle-Morris 
School, Knoxville 

4:00 Adjournment 


Ragsdale, 
School, 


ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Grill Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Pat W. Kerr, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 8:30 A.M. 
8:30 -10:15 Meeting and Organization of Legislative 
Council 
0:15 Adjournment for General Meeting 
:30 Annual Luncheon, Main Dining Room, 

Hermitage Hotel 
Introduction of New Members of Board 
of Control and of Legislative Council 
Address: Hon. Daniel E. McGugin 

1:45 Adjournment 


Saturday, April 20, 7:30 A.M. 
Breakfast for Tournament Directors, 
Private Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


(Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary) 
Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
Miss ANNE L. Becx, Chattanooga, Presiding 


General Theme: “Our Changing Curric- 
ulum” 
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Friday, April 19, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45 - 9:00 Business Session 
9:00- 9:45 “Modernization of the 
School Curriculum.” Dr. Willard W. 
Beatty, Superintendent, Bronxville 
Schools, Bronxville, New York 
9:45 -10:10 Round Table Discussion 
10:10 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Elementary 


Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon, Grill Room, Hermitage Hotel 

2:00- 3:00 Panel Discussion — “The Classroom 

Teacher’s Problems.” Miss Lucy Gage, 

Peabody , College, Chairman 

Leaders: 

(a) Dr. P. W. Alexander, State Teach- 
ers College, Johnson City (10 
minutes ) 

(b) Miss Hilda Robbs, Madison County 

Supervisor, Jackson (10 minutes ) 

Mrs. Ellen Rogers Davies, Profes- 

sor, Elementary Education, State 

Teachers College, Memphis (10 

minutes ) 

(d) Dr. Maycie Southall, Professor Ele- 
mentary Education, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville (10 minutes ) 

(e) Miss Mary Hall, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro (10 minutes ) 


— 


(c 


(f) Miss Mary Leath, Elementary 
School Supervisor, Memphis (10 
minutes ) 


(In these discussions Dr. Willard 
W. Beatty, Superintendent, Bronx- 
ville Schools, New York, will serve 
as a consultant. ) 

3:00 Business Session 


Saturday, April 20, 9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
(Joint Session, Intermediate and A. C. E. Sections) 
9:00- 9:45 “The Teacher’s Place in Curriculum De- 
velopment.” Dr. C. C. Sherrod, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Johnson 
City 
9:45 -10:10 Round Table Discussion 
10:10 Adjournment for General Meeting 


COMMERCIAL 
Assembly Hall, Noel Hotel at Fourth and Church 
Ivy McKrinnir, Jackson, Presiding 
Friday, April 19, 8:30 A.M. 


8:30- 9:00 “What the High School Principal Ex- 
pects of His Commercial Department.” 


D. E. Ray, Principal, Jackson High 
School, Jackson 
9:00- 9:20 “What the High School Commercial 


Teacher Expects of the Principal.” Miss 
Louise Corbin, Donelson High School 
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OLDEN ART 
Stockings 





Box of 
Three Pairs 
$9 75 


ope 


Ringless, beautifully sheer, two-thread chiffon stock- 
ings woven 48-gauge fine, will have their fling in 
the parade on Easter morning. ‘They’re qualities 
all women love and in Nashville they’re 
worn by more women than any other. 


SHEER, SERVICEABLE chiffon stockings, perma- 
nently dull, made with double heel and rein- 
forced toe. ‘They wear most satisfactorily and 


always look sheer. 


Three pairs, for 
$2.10 .. i 


19¢ 


Finest in AMERicA—a stocking for the most fas- 
tidious 60-gauge, 114 thread. You’ll have 


to see it to realize how fine a stocking $ 1 95 
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Nashville’s Leading Depart. 


ment Store for 60 Years 








LEBECK’S 


























SILK SLIPS 
$998 


True bias cut, seam to seam 

panels and guaranteed seams. 

48 inches long. 
Lebeck’s—Second Floor 








WELCOME, TEACHERS! Make Lebeck’s 
Your Headquarters While in Nashville 


“Se-Ling” Chiffon 







They have every new fashion 
feature. RINGLESS chiffons 
in all the smartest spring 
shades, including NAVY and 
Blue Slate. 

Lebeck’ Vain Floor 


3 Pairs 
$2.85 








Roger and Gallet 
$1.00 TOILET WATER 


**Violet de Parme”’ 


and 75e Sachet 3] 00 
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Sale of 
EASTER 
HATS 


Our Annual 
Before Easter 


$00 
Sensational Sale! 
$3, $4 and $5 Values 


cr --EXTRA SPECIAL-- 
for 
TEACHERS 
ONLY 


This Coupon entitles TEACH- 
ERS to 10% Discount on any 
hat in our stock April 18, 19, 
and 20. Bring this coupon. 
Millinery—Second Floor 
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Start 
KNITTING @& 


Your Suit 


or Dress 


While Here 


Instruction Hours 


10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
Third Floor 


We have two expert, style- 
conscious instructors in our 
knitting department who 
will be glad to assist you. 
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9:20 - 9:50 “Getting Down to Brass Tacks.” 
L. Jones, Ohio State University 
9:50-10:15 “Methods in Commercial Teaching.” 
Geo. A. Macon, Memphis Technical High 
School 
10:15 Adjournment for General Meeting 
12:30 Luncheon, Assembly Hall, Noel Hotel. 
George A. Macon, Presiding 
Address: “Values.” C. B. Ijams, Super- 
intendent, Jackson City Schools 


Lloyd 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 “A Balanced High School Curriculum.” 
]. L. Highsaw, Principal, Memphis Tech- 
nical High School 

2:30- 2:45 Shorthand Demonstration by Pupils of 

Miss Golden Graves, Jackson High 

School 

Typing Demonstration by Pupils of Ivy 

McKinnie, Jackson High School 

3:00 - 3:30 Address: W. E. Lawrence, University 

of Kentucky 

Business Session 


ENGLISH 
Library—Hume-Fogg High School 


Dr. Roscor E. Parker, Presiding 
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Friday, April 19, 8:15 A.M. 
- 8:25 Assembly 
9:40 Curriculum Needs in English: 
1. Elementary School. Mrs. Lillian Poe, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 
(20 minutes) 
Discussion led by Miss Laura Cash, 
Principal Ernest Adams Elementary 
School, Memphis (10 minutes) 
2. High School. Mr. R. R. Vance, State 
High School Supervisor, Nashville 
(20 minutes) 
Discussion (10 minutes) 
3. College. Dean E. R. Hunter, Mary- 
ville College (15 minutes) 
9:40-10:25 The Place of the Fundamentals in the 


English Program. Professor J. C. 
Hodges, University of Tennessee (20 
minutes ) 


Miss Ruth Thomas, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City (15 minutes) 
Discussion (10 minutes) 

10:25 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 3:00 To What Extent Are Modern Methods 

of Teaching English in Rural Schools 

Practical ? 

1. Elementary School. Miss Anna L. 
McCorkle, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Russell County, Virginia (20 
minutes ) 
Discussion (10 minutes) 


“a= reer reer er err rr er ry ee 


2. High School. Professor Felix G. 
Woodward, Austin Peay Normal 
School, Clarksville (20 minutes) 
Discussion (10 minutes ) 

3:00 - 3:45 Projects in English Literature for Rural 

High Schools. Dr. C. S. Pendleton, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville (20 minutes) 
Discussion led by Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, 
University of Tennessee 

3:45-4:10 “Library Service to Schools from the 

United States Office of Education.” Miss 

Sabra Vought, Library Division, United 

States Office of Education, Washington, 

BC. 

3usiness Session and Reports of Com- 

mittees 

4:30 Adjournment 


4:10 - 4:3€ 


— 


Saturday, April 20, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:40 Correlation of High School Subjects: 
1. English. Miss Lucy Bailey, Clarks- 
ville (10 minutes ) 
2. History. Mr. E. C. Davis, Messick 
High School, Memphis (10 minutes) 
3. Latin. Mrs. Carrie Parsons, Peabody 
Demonstration School, Nashville (10 
minutes ) 
4. Modern Languages. Miss Beth Bat- 
tle, Chattanooga High School (10 
minutes ) 
9:40 -10:20 General Discussion (40 minutes) 
10:20 Adjournment 


GEOGRAPHY 


Auditorium—W atkins Institute at Sixth and 
Church 


Miss LerHa D. SHEwMAKER, S. T. C., Johnson City, 
Tennessee, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 Address: “Emphasizing Essentials in 
Geography.” Dr. W. R. McConnell, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
9:30 -10:00 Round Table Discussion 
10:00 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 Address: “Organization of a Unit in 
Geography for Teaching.” Miss Pearl 
H. Middlebrooks, Chicago, Illinois 
Demonstration in Finger Painting, Miss 
Ruth Faison Shaw, Representative, 
3inney & Smith Co., N. Y. 
3:00 - 3:30 Address: ‘A Geographical Approach to 
Land Use Planning.” Mr. G. Donald 
Hudson, Geography Unit, Division Land 
Planning and Housing Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
Auditorium—Y. M. C. A. 


Frep C. KniGcut, Winchester, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:30 “Three Hundred Years of Secondary 
Education in America.” R. R. Vance, 
State High School Supervisor, Nashville 

9:30 - 9:45 Round Table Discussion 

9:45 -10:05 “Integrating the Elementary and Second- 
ary School.” R. Lee Thomas, State 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Nash- 
ville 

10:05 -10:20 Round Table Discussion 

10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00 - 2:45 “Modernizing the High School Curric- 
ulum.” Dr. H. M. Ivy, Superintendent, 
City Schools, Meridian, Mississippi 
2 3:00 Round Table Discussion 
3:00- 3:25 “The Proposed National Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards by 
Regional Standardizing Agencies.” Dr. 
Joseph Roemer, Dean, Junior College, 
Peabody College, Nashville 
3:25 - 3:30 Business Session (Election of Officers) 


HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 208 


Dr. Fremont P. Wirtu, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 “The Relation of the Social Studies to 
a Planned Society.” Dr. E. T. Kreuger, 
Professor of Sociology, Vanderbilt 

9 :30-10:00 “The Social Science Teacher and the 
Changing Social Order.” Dr. C. V. 
Bruner, Superintendent, Mt. Pleasant 
Schools 

10:00 -10:20 “Current History and Current Lvents.” 
Miss Margaret Cate, East Nashville 
High School 

10:20 -10:30 Discussion 

10:30 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium—Hume-Fogg High School 
(Joint Session with Intermediate Group) 
2:00- 2:30 “Peace and the Map of Europe.” Dr. 

W. R. McConnell, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
2:30- 3:00 “Psychological Factors of Peace and 
War.” Dr. Michael Demiashkevich, 
George Peabody College, Nashville 
3:00- 3:20 “World Peace as a Unit of Instruction 
in High School.” Miss Irene Janet Bol- 


ton, Tazewell 
3:20- 3:30 Discussion 


Saturday, April 20, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:30 “Interesting and Important Phases of 
Tennessee History.” Dr. Robert H. 
White, Nashville 

9:30 -10:00 “Folklore as an Aid to the Teacher oj 
History.” Dr. J. A. Rickard, Professor 
of History, T. P. I., Cookeville 

10:00-10:20 Business Session 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Assembly Room—Y. W. C. A. 
Miss C. Aticra Dickson, Presiding 
Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


Theme: “The Consumer” 
9:00 - 9:10 Announcements and Committee Appoint- 


ments 

9:10- 9:40 Address: Geo. D. Strayer, Jr., George 
Peabody College, Nashville 

9:40 -10:20 Address: Dr. Hazel Kyrk, University 


of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 
11:00 -12:00 Student Club Program 
12:30- 2:15 Luncheon Meeting—Fifth Floor, Y. \W. 
C. A. (Chairmen will make their reports 
at the luncheon) 


12:30 Student Club Luncheon (Chairman will 
arrange place) 
2:15- 4:00 Field Trips to Places of Interest to 


Home Economics People 


Saturday, April 20, 8:30 A.M. 
(College Section) 


8:30-10:00 Round Table Discussion. Theme: ‘Edu- 
cation of Consumer” 
10:00 -10:10 Business Session 
10:10 Adjournment for General Meeting 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Assembly Room—Tulane Hotel 
C. P. Parsons, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:20 “The Need of Vocational Guidance in 

the Junior High Schools.” Keathley 

Presgrove, Humes Junior High School, 

Memphis 

Round Table Discussion, Raymond Mec- 

Elroy, Memphis, Leader 

9:30 - 9:50 “Making Use of the Revised Standards 
of Attainment.” W. C. Wilson, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City 

9:50-10:00 Discussion. Angue Maples, 
High School, Nashville, Leader 

10:00 -10:20 “Model Aeroplanes and Methods of 
Organizing Clubs.” T. L. Keys, Hume- 
Fogg High School, Nashville 


9:20 - 9:3 


Central 
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10:20 -10:30 Round Table Discussion. Wylie Rhoten, 
Lookout Junior High School, Chatta- 
nooga, Leader 
10:30 Adjournment 
12:15 Luncheon—Tennessee Vocational Asso- 
ciation, University Club 
1:30- 2:00 Address: “What Price Leadership.” 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2:00- 2:10 Business Session 


bo 


Friday, April 19, 2:30 P.M. 
Auditorium—Tulane Hotel 


> 


2:30- 3:00 “Re-selling the Industrial Arts to Local 
Administrators.” Clark Woodward, 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
3:00- 3:30 “Effective Shop Management.” Scott 


McGinnis, Director of Trade and Indus-’ 


trial Education, Chattanooga 
0- 4:00 Report from Mr. Gore’s Class at Pea- 
body College. J. F. Morgan, Hume-Fogg 
High School, Nashville 
4:00 Business Session 


INTERMEDIATE 
Auditorium—Hume-Fogg High School 
Mrs. L. M. RusseEtt, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 8:45 A.M. 
8:45- 9:15 “Difficulties in Integrating the Work of 
the Upner Grades.” Dr. Maycie South- 
all, Professor of Education, Peabody 
College 
“Reading in the Elementary Schools.” 
Mrs. Eula A. Johnston, Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Schools, Hamilton County, 
Chattanooga 
9:45 -10:20 Address: Dr. Willard W. Beatty, 
intendent, Bronxville Schools, 
ville, New York 
10:20 Business Session 
10:30 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 
(Joint Session with History and Other Social 
Studies Group) 
Auditorium—Hume-Fogg High School 


9:15- 9:45 


Super- 
3ronx- 


Saturday, April 20, 9:00 A.M. 


Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
(Joint Session, Intermediate and A. C. E. Groups) 


LATIN 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 216 
Mrs. Frep P. Darwin, Presiding 
Friday, April 19, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45 - 8:55 Announcements and Committee Appoint- 
ments 
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FASHIONABLE SHOES 
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exelusive dealer 
for quality walking 


SHOES 


FOOT SAVERS 


in all new spring styles, $10.50 


The NEW Foot Saver styles 
are only at Meadors 


CANTILEVER 


new orthopedic improvements, $7 and $9.50 


e 208 Sixth Ave..N. © ©° 























“PERSONAL” 
. STATIONERY 


SPONSORED BY 


a7 S01 
AF eS mi os 
Ky a a 


EmiLy Post, nationally recognized arbiter of etiquette, sponsors our 
new Postmarked Papers for polite correspondence. 





Lae 


Personalized by your name, monogram, or address, this pastel-toned 
stationery may be used with the utmost assurance. Included is 
‘The Letters We Write.” 

Seven charming styles to choose from, in Shell, White, Mist Gray, 
or English Blue. 


Emily Post’s booklet ‘ 


BOX OF 48 SHEETS 
AND 48 ENVELOPES 


With your name, monogram 
and address on each sheet. 


*1.25 


STREET FLOOR 


CASTNERENOTT CO 
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8:55 - 9:20 “Developments with the Horace Bimil- 
lennium.” Miss Mary E. Pope, Hume- 


Fogg High School, Nashville 


9:20-10:00 “Horace, the Poet of Italy.” Professor 
A. W. McWhorter, University of Ten- 


nessee, Knoxville 


10:00 -10:30 “Rome and Spain.” Miss Terrell Tatum, 
Professor of Spanish, University of 


Chattanooga 
10:30 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:15 P.M. 


2:15- 2:45 “The Satire of Horace.” 
R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University 


2:45 - 3:15 “Materials for a Horation Kalendarium.” 
Paul J. Boesen, Sometimes Professor of 
Latin, East Texas State Teachers Col- 


lege, Commerce, Texas 
3:15 - 4:20 Constructive Work 





Patten, Chattanooga High School 


(b) Membership in the Classical Asso- 
Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, 


ciation. 
State Teachers College, Memphis 


(c) Organization for Publication of 
£ 


Latin Bulletin for Tennessee 


(d) The New York State Regents 


Board 
(e) Reports of Committees 
(f) Business Session 


LIBRARY 
r University Club 


Miss Mary Vick Burney, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon Meeting 


1:15- 1:50 Address: “Library Service to Schools 
from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion.” Miss Sabra Vought, Library 
Division, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

1:50- 2:30 Address: “The Right Book for the 
Adolescent.” Miss Martha Ellison, 
Librarian, Boyd Junior High School, 
Knoxville 

2:30- 3:15 Discussion: “Simple Book Repairing 
and Reinforcing of Magazines; Methods 
and Materials.” Miss Mary Collier, 
Head, Bindery Department, Cossitt 
Library, Memphis 

3:15 - 3:30 Business Meeting 

3:30 Election of Officers 


MATHEMATICS 


Hume-Fogg High School, Room 210 
Miss Rurn Moncretrr, East Nashville High School, 
Presiding 


Professor 


Panel Discussions: 
(a) Resolutions on Latin in the Public 
Schools of Tennessee. Miss Lillian 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


700 - 9:10 Introductory Remarks 

10- 9:30 “Suggestions for Increasing Mathemati- 

cal Abilities of Pupils in Junior High 

School.” W. A. Bridges, Peabody Dem- 

onstration School, Nashville 

“Shortcomings of Pupils Entering High 

School Mathematics Classes and How 

They May Be Remedied.” Miss Mabel 

Meacham, Clarksville High School, 

Clarksville 

9:50 -10:20 “Skills and Appreciations to Be Empha- 
sized to Increase Mathematical Ability 
of Students Entering College.” Miss 
Margaret Lacy, Austin Peay Normal, 
Clarksville 

10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


oO © 


9:30- 9:! 


71) 
jo) 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:30 “Mathematics as a Necessity in Social 
and Economic Thinking.” T. C. Carson, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 

3:00 “The History of Mathematics, An Aid 

to Teaching.” Dr. W. L. Miser, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville 

(00 Business Session 


ies) 
oP) 
= 
© 
' 
& 


WwW 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


Hume-Fogg High School, Room 308 
Dr. C. B. Brown, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:45 “My Ideas of the Best Procedure in 
First Year Work.” Professor A. I. 
Roehm, Peabody College 
9:45 -10:20 “Requirements of Teachers of French 
in Tennessee High Schools.” Professor 
C. A. Rochedieu, Vanderbilt University 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


00 - 2:30 “Offering Incentives for the Study of 
Spanish.” Mrs. W. L. Hill, Hume-Fogg 
High School, Nashville 

3:00 “Programs.” Miss H. Bramwell, Isaac 
Litton High School 

3:00 - 3:30 “Realia in Modern Language Teaching.” 

Miss A. Dembsky, Hume-Fogg High 
School, Nashville 
3 :30- 4:00 Discussion 


dN 


bo 

te 

©o 
' 


Saturday, April 20, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:40 “The Language Teacher and Compara- 
tive Literature.” Professor M. L. Shane, 
Peabody College 

9:40 -10:10 “The Art of Questioning.” 
J. R. Castellano, Vanderbilt University 


Professor 
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10:10-10:20 Business Session 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


MUSIC 
Andrew Jackson Room—Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Mrs. Forrest Nrxon, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00 - 9:10 Registration 

9:10- 9:20 Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion, New Orleans, Milton Cook 

Music Interlude—Piano Solos by Win- 
ner of Scholarship in Piano Playing 
Contest 


9:20- 9:40 








for 
FLOWERS 


601 CHURCH 325 UNION 

















9:40 -10:00 


10:00 
12:30 


Music Teachers National Association, 
Milwaukee, J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga 
Adjournment for General Session 

Luncheon—Main Dining Room, Andrew 





TEACHERS ... 





Jackson Hotel 

Greetings — From Middle Tennessee, 
I. M. Cook, Nashville 
Music—Hume-Fogg Girls’ Quartet 
Greetings—I'rom East Tennessee, Miss 
Clara Josephine McCauley, Knoxville 
Greetings—From West Tennessee, Wil- 
son Mount, Memphis 


2:15- 2:45 Music in the Schools of West Tennessee : 
(a) Miss Bomar Hurt, Memphis 
(b) Mrs. W. Fenton Powell, White- 
haven 
(c) Miss Virginia Short, Jackson 
2:45- 3:15 Music in the Schools of East Tennessee : 
(a) H. T. Norris, Johnson City 
(b) Miss Martha Lee Taylor, Chatta- 
nooga 
(c) Leonard Kirk, Knoxville 
3:15- 3:45 Music in the Schools of Middle Ten- 
nessee: 
(a) W. C. Campbell, Nashville 
(b) Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, Clarksville 
(c) Mrs. Annie Partee, Lebanon 
3:45- 4:20 Business Session 


PRINCIPALSHIP 
Library—Y. M. C. A. 
Witson New, Principal, Rule Junior High School, 
Knoxville, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 8:30 A.M. 


Theme: ‘New School for Old” 

8:30- 8:50 “The Platoon School, Its Strong and 
Weak Points.” D. M. Galloway, Prin- 
cipal, Park-Lowry Elementary School, 
Knoxville 

8:50-10:10 “The Junior High School, An Oppor- 
tunity”: 

(a) “From the Standpoint of Student 
Activity.” A. E. Sherrod, Principal, 
Junior High School, Johnson City 
(20 minutes ) 


VISIT 


STIEF’S 


214-216 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 


B. H. STIEF JEWELRY CO. 
* 
SILVERWARE 


GIFTS . JEWELRY 

















New 


EASTER 
FROCKS 


| $399 to $799 


Complete Selection 
Hats, Shoes, Hose 
> 
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(b) “From the Standpoint of Organiza- 
tion and Administration,” P. E. 
Callis, Principal, Treadwell Junior 
High School, Memphis (20 minutes ) 

(c) “From the Standpoint of Curric- 
ulum.” Dr. H. M. Ivy, Superin- 
tendent, City Schools, Meridian, 
Mississippi (30 minutes) 

10:10 -10:20 Round Table Discussion 
10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 
2:00- 2:20 “Library Service to Schools from the 
United States Office of Education.” Miss 
Sabra Vought, Library Division, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
2:20- 2:40 “Educating the Consumer.” Dr. Hazel 
Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 
2:40- 3:05 “The Layman Makes an Observation.” 
H. W. Fisk, Paris, Tennessee 


3:05 - 3:35 “At Norris.” J. D. Williams, Principal, 
Norris School, Norris, Tennessee 
3:35 - Round Table Discussion 


4:00 
4:00 Business Session 


SCIENCE 
Watkins Institute, Room 305, at Sixth and Church 


Miss Roperta KirKPATRICK, East Nashville High 
School, Presiding 


Friday, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 

9:00- 9:15 “Extracurricular Activities in Science.” 
Mrs. Burt Francis, Isaac Litton High 
School, Nashville 

9:15- 9:45 “Securing Interest by Making Science 
Practical.” Dr. Floyd Braliiar, Nash- 
ville Agricultural Normal _ Institute, 
Madison 

9:45 -10:15 “Stimulus or Repression in -Science.” 
Dr. H. A. Webb, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 

10:15 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 

2:00- 2:30 “Chemical Education in Secondary 
Schools.” W. N. Pirkle, Baxter Semi- 
nary, Baxter 

2:30- 3:00 “Laboratory Methods in Science.” Dr. 
W. M. Mebane, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro 

3:00- 3:20 “Astronomy in Everyday Life.” Mrs. 
Roberta Dillon Lyne, President, Barnard 
Astronomical Club, Nashville 

3:20 Business Meeting 


SPEECH 


Auditorium—Centennial Club, 128 Eighth 
Avenue, South 


Miss Mary Evans Saunpers, Presiding 





Friday, April 19, 8:00 A.M. 
8:00 - 8:30 Greetings: 
(a) President, National 
Teachers of Speech 


Association, 


(b) President, Southern Association, 
Teachers of Speech 
(c) President, Tennessee Association, 


Teachers of Speech 

8:30- 8:45 “Speech Credits in Tennessee.” Mrs. 
Ruby Clois Krider, Grove High School, 
Paris 

8:45 - 9:00 “Speech Credits in Other States.” Miss 
Laveta Epperson, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 

9:00 - 9:15 “Speech Credits in Teacher Training 
Courses.” Professor E. H. Smith, Lin- 
coln Memorial University, Harrogate 

9:15- 9:30 “Speech Courses in the College Curric- 
ulum.” Mrs. Helene Baker Hart, Van- 
derbilt University 

9:30-10:00 “The Study of Speech as a Mode of 
Culture.” Professor Wm. H. Kellar, 
University of the South, Sewanee 

10:00 -10:20 General Discussion 

10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 
2:00- 2:30 “The General Culture of the Public 
Speaker.” Professor John B. Emperor, 
University of Tennessee 

2:30- 2:50 Demonstrations in Extemporaneous 

Speaking. Miss Jennie May McQuiddy, 

Chairman : 

(a) By students of Central High School, 
Nashville. Miss Ruth Sneed, Spon- 
sor (5 minutes) 

(b) By students of Hume-Fogg High 
School, Nashville. Mrs. I. B. Alder, 
Sponsor (5 minutes) 

(c) By students of East Nashville High 
School. Miss Gibson, Sponsor (5 
minutes) 

(d) By students of Peabody Demon- 
stration School, Nashville. Miss 
Susan Vaughn, Sponsor (5 minutes) 

A Demonstration in Play Production, 

Students of the Tennessee School for 

the Blind. Miss Sara Gray, Sponsor 

3:15 Adjournment 


Saturday, April 20, 8:00 A.M. 
Auditorium—Hume-Fogg High School 
8:00 - 8:30 “Storytelling and Children’s Litera- 
ture.” Miss Helen Womack, Lambuth 
College, Jackson 

8:30 - 8:45 “Composing the Short Story.” 
Lillian Shearon, Nashville 

8:45 - 9:15 “Photoplay Clubs for the Appreciation 
of Diction and Acting.” Miss Josephine 
Allensworth, Humes High School, Mem- 
phis 


Mrs. 
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9:15-10:20 Demonstration of Stagecraft in “The 
Count of Monte Cristo,” by students of 
Hume-Fogg High School. Mrs. I. B. 
Alder, Director 

10:20 -10:25 

10:25 Adjournment for General Meeting 

(Note: All teachers of Public Speaking, 
Interpretation, Storytelling, Debate, 
etc., are cordially invited to attend all 
meetings of the Teachers of Speech.— 
M. E. Saunders) 


Business Session 


LUNCHEONS AND BREAKFASTS 
Luncheons 


A. C. E. Luncheon, Fifth Floor, Y. W. C.-A., 12:30, 
Friday, April 19. Reservations should be made with 
Miss Alicia Dickson, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Administrators Luncheon, Assembly Room, Her- 
mitage Hotel, Friday, April 19, 12:30. Reservations 
should be made with Superintendent H. E. Wallace, 
Morristown. Dr. H. M. Ivy, Superintendent, City 
Schools, Meridian, Mississippi, will address the group 
on the subject, “Major Problems Involved in City and 
County School Administration.” 


Athletic Luncheon, Main Dining Room, Hermitage 
Hotel, Friday, April 19, 12:30. Reservations should 
be made with Superintendent J. C. Mitchell, Murfrees- 
boro. Hon. Dan McGugin will address the group. 


Art Education Luncheon, James Robertson Hotel, 


Friday, April 19, 12:30. Reservations should be made 
with Mrs. Wanda Wheeler, Art Supervisor, Knoxville. 


Commercial Teachers Luncheon, Assembly Room, 
Noel Hotel at Fourth and Church, Friday, April 19, 











Say It With 


GENY’S FLOWERS 


212 6TH AVENUE, NORTH 6-1648 

















Work Better 
With Glasses 


Are your eyes tired and strained at the end of a 
busy day? Perhaps you need glasses! We will 
fit them for you and provide smart frames and 
lenses. : 


Glasses Fitted Only When Needed 


DR. E. LEE BENNETT 
OPTOMETRIST 202 FIFTH AVENUE, NORTH 











12:30. Reservations should be made with Mr. Ivy 
McKinnie, Jackson. Superintendent C. B. Ijams, 
Jackson, will address the group on the subject, 
“Values.” —_ 

French Teachers Luncheon, Private Dining Room, 
Hermitage Hotel, Friday, April 19, 12:00. Dean Max- 
well Smith, University of Chattanooga, will address 
the group. Reservations should be made with Dr. D, 
C. Cabeen, Vanderbilt University. 





Librarians’ Luncheon, University Club, Friday, 
April 19, 12:15. Miss Sabra Vought, Washington, 
D. C., will address the group. Reservations should 
be made with Miss Martha Parks, State Department 
of Education, Nashville. 








Music Teachers Luncheon, Main Dining Room, An- 


drew Jackson Hotel, Friday, April 19, 12:30. Those 
desiring reservations should address Mrs. Forrest 


Nixon, Centerville. 

Vocational Education Luncheon, University Club, 
Friday, April 19, 12:30. Mr. L. H. Dennis, Executive 
Secretary, American Vocational Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will address the group on the subject, 
“What Price Leadership.” Reservations should be 
made with Mr. A. S. Zoerb, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville. 


Elementary School Supervisors’ Luncheon and Con- 
ference, University Club, 1:00-3:30 P.M., Thursday, 
\pril 18. 
Growth.” Lee Thomas, 
State Department of Education, Nashville. 


Theme of Conference: “Supervision for 
Make reservations with R. 


Breakfasts 

N. E. A. Life Member Breakfast, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Friday, April 19, 7:30 A.M. To this breakfast 
are invited all those interested in the National Educa- 
tion Association. Reservations should be made with 
S. L. Ragsdale, N. E. A. Director. Humes High 
School, Memphis. Plates, 50 cents. 

Athletic Group Breakfast, Private Dining Room, 
Mezzanine, Hermitage Hotel, Saturday, April 20, 7 :30 
\.M. Reservations should be made with F. S. Elhott, 
Principal, Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven. 


IN CONCERT 

Mary McCormic 
On Friday evening, April 19, 9:00 P.M., in the 
Ryman Auditorium, Mary McCormic will sing. This 
concert will follow immediately the evening general 
meeting of the association. Teachers holding men; 
bership in the Tennessee Education Association will 
be admitted at one-half price. Tickets will be $1.65 
and $1.10, tax included. Reservations should be made 
with the association secretary. No reservations will 


be made except as orders are accompanied by money. 
Teachers will pay 77c or 55c, depending on the seats 
secured. 
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CARPET OF ALLAH 


F. Grayson Sayre—American Contemporary 


To many, the desert means a vast waste of sand, 
devoid of vegetation, broiling sun and desolation ; but 
there is a different kind of desert in our Southwest— 
a desert glowing with all the colors of the rainbow, 
blossoming with beautiful flowers. 


This is the desert which is reflected in Sayre’s 
“Carpet of Allah’”—great masses of verbena, in their 
vivid color, spread across the hills and valleys. With 
majestic sweetness and royal beauty, these lovely little 
flowers of orchid and purple transform this spot into 
a vision of richness rivaling the most gorgeous carpet. 


The sage, which is so typical of the western country, 
is beautifully painted, showing the rich green of the 
season when moisture is plentiful. The mountains, 
which are an important part of every desert picture, 
are a delicate blue, which, under evening skies, deepens 
into purple. A dim road winds its way through the 
flowers and disappears into the hills. 


To quote one of our modern artists: “The desert 
seems to me, always alluring and illusive; its spirit is 
sweeping and vital and its voices form a chorus of 
endless song. There is a virgin freshness in the hills 
and barely trodden trails of the Southwest. Real 
beauty exists where we least expect it, disclosing itself 
only as we earnestly search for it, thus stimulating our 
creative faculties.” 


F. Grayson Sayre is a contemporary American, best 
known for his pictures of the mountains, deserts and 
wiid"Howers of the Southwest. 


This picture is one of a large collection of Fine 
Color Reproductions of the works of Old and Modern 
Artists. Address Practical Drawing Company, Dallas, 
for information and exhibit dates. 


4 TOLER’S’ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
4 “A School of Efficiency” 
4 Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Paris, Tennessee 
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Better Articulation of Tennessee's Public School System 
(Continued from page 21) 

ing with the teachers themselves; and indirectly, by 

seeing that local authorities meet the standards and 

enforce the regulations of the State Department of 

Education. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the recommenda- 
tions of the Tennessee Educational Commission, if 
carried out, would go far toward bringing about a 
better articulated school system. However, we must 
keep constantly in mind one important fact; and that 
is, good schools are impossible without good teachers. 

\Ve may agree upon a philosophy of education, and 
set up definite aims and objectives; we may revise 
our curricula, and reorganize our schools upon the 
6-3-3 plan; we may erect and equip magnificent 
edifices in which to house the children; we may con- 
solidate the schools and provide an adequate system 
of transportation; we may safeguard the health of 
the children, and find some means of securing almost 
perfect attendance; our state institutions may grad- 
uate even more and better teachers; we may adopt 
the sales tax, and provide an abundance of revenue 
for the schools; in fact, we may carry out every other 
recommendation that the Educational Commission has 
made; but if the best teachers are not employed, our 
schools will continue to be poor schools. 

As long as our school system is administered as a 
racket ; as long as our schools are run by the politicians 
and for the politicians; as long as teachers are em- 
ployed for their political or religious affiliations; as 
long as school officials are guilty of nepotism; as long 
as untrained teachers are employed to replace trained 
teachers ; as long as teachers are employed except upon 
their own merits; just so long will the children of 
Tennessee be denied their birthright, and just so long 
will the future welfare of the state be placed in 
jeopardy. 
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The laze condemns the ignorant fool 

Who keeps the child away from school, 

But no charge against the man is filed 

Who takes the school away from the child—Ex. 


TOYING WITH THE SCHOOLS 

Probably at no time in the history of the state has 
a Tennessee legislature had before it at the time of 
its convention as complete data showing the condi- 
tion and needs of public education as did the Sixty- 
ninth General Assembly. Furthermore, conditions 
were generally known to be such as to demand prompt 
and well-considered action designed to provide finan- 
cial aid to the public school system at all levels. Only 
a few days of the legislative session remain, and yet 
nothing substantial has been done about the matter. 

Government in a democratic state is organized and 
maintained for the services it can render. These serv- 
ices fall into two main classes—promotional and regu- 
latory. Public education is one of the few govern- 
mental functions which is promotional in character. 
It attempts to engender and foster the ideal of good 
citizenship. It strives to stabilize the thoughts of 
men ‘and to aid them in becoming the kind of people 
who can and will exercise self-control. It attempts 
to harmonize groups and factions and to inspire all 
to act for the general welfare rather than from selfish 
considerations. Since public education is a construc- 
tive governmental agency it should be nurtured and 
protected by the legislature. There should be no di- 
vision of opinion on this point. 

On the contrary, however, all people are not con- 
vinced that public education is indispensable in a de- 
mocracy. As a consequence, the public schools fre- 
quently suffer for lack of financial support and fail 
to measure up to their responsibility. So it is now. 
Due to a lack of financial support all the schools in 
some areas have closed with shortened terms. In 
other communities a part of the schools have been 
closed. In still other areas the schools are being kept 
open because of the willingness of teachers to give 
their services without hope or promise of compensa- 
tion simply to enable the children to complete this 
year’s work. 

The State Department of Education has sought aid 
from the federal government. But it has been told 
by those in authority that Tennessee must make every 
reasonable effort to solve her own problems before 
the federal government will consider rendering any 
aid. The Tennessee legislature has been informed 
of this fact. And yet nothing has been done. 

Meanwhile the legislature takes its customary re- 


cess. It appoints a recess committee and charges it 


with the responsibility of preparing appropriate ap- 
propriation and revenue measures for the operation 
of the state government for the ensuing biennium. 


The committee begins its work. Right away press 
reports emanating from the committee room are of 
such character as to further discourage an already 
demoralized and depressed teaching personnel. The 
committee’s reported action is destructive rather than 
constructive. 

At the very time when the State Department of 
Education should be used by the state and itself en- 
couraged and supported so that it in turn may bolster 
the faltering spirits of public school teachers, it is 
threatened with practical destruction. At the very 
time when the teachers colleges are working under 
the most unfavorable conditions and trying to train 
men and women for the business of teaching school, 
these institutions are threatened with complete elim- 
ination. At the very time when the University of 
Tennessee should be exerting its greatest leadership 
in service to the state, it is threatened with practical 
destruction. At the very time when county superin- 
tendents should be encouraged to lead their teachers 
into a fuller determination to make their teaching 
true and to hold the lines against further demoraliza- 
tion, the committee proposes to have the state with- 
draw all financial support for this state school officer. 
In short, at the very time when men’s minds are 
generally disturbed, when business is unsettled, when 
governments are baffled by new and strange problems; 
at the very time when information, sober judgment 
and self-restraint, and the agencies which produce 
such, are most needed, the legislature, through its com- 
mittee, has shown a willingness not only to ignore, but 
also to further cripple our chief stabilizing factor— 
public education. 

This is no time to dally with the public schools. 
General conditions, popular attitudes, and popular de- 
sires call for constructive statesmanship. 

« 
THE SALES TAX AGAIN 

The Sixty-ninth General Assembly has had before 
it two sales tax measures. One of these was called 
up for final consideration and tabled by the Senate. 
The other has never been called up for final con- 
sideration. It appears that the legislature will be 
forced to enact a sales tax in some form if the state 
is to produce enough revenue to run the government 
and adequately finance the school program during the 
next biennium. 

For two years the Tennessee Education Association 
has advocated the sales tax as an emergency measure 
for the purpose of enabling the state to assume a large 
share of the cost of maintaining the public school sys 
tem. It still stands on that proposition. Unless the 
sales tax is passed either local taxes will have to be 
raised or the condition of the schools will surely grow 
worse. 
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Surely Father Abraham Could Find Something 
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“Education is more indispensable, and must be more general, under a free government than any other. In a 
monarchy, the few who are likely to govern must have some education, but the common people must be kept in 
ignorance; in an aristocracy, the nobles should be educated, but here it is even more necessary that the common 
people should be ignorant; but in a free government knowledge must be general, and ought to be universal.” — 
Joun Apams. 
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The Teachers. Bookshelf 


The Teaching of College English. 
Compiled by Oscar James Camp- 
bell for the National Council of 
Teachers of English. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1934. 


Edited by -ayne Fund study. 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


Fine coopera- 
tion in research is evidenced 
throughout. The examples of 
methods that have been used with 

success, the difference between 





viii and 164 pp. — 


The Teaching of College English is, as the preface 
says, “one of the first results of the labors of the 
Curriculum Commission organized by the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1930.” Following 
an excellent introduction, which deals with the place 
of English in the modern educational program, there 
is a chapter on “Articulation Between School and Col- 
lege” which offers valuable suggestions for the inte- 
gration of high school and college English. This chap- 
ter should be helpful to both high school and college 
teachers in the solution of the fundamental problem 
with which it deals. 

Other chapters of interest to high school teachers 
who advise students with regard to college work in 
English or who anticipate graduate study in English 
are those concerned with “English Majors” and “The 
Master’s Degree.” These chapters contain much valu- 
able information for both teachers and prospective 
college students. They offer sane counsel against 
narrow specialization in English and the “mere acqui- 
sition of information which can be passed on without 
modification to . prospective pupils.” 

An interesting appendix offers “suggestions for a 
curriculum which will lay the necessary foundation 
for successful advanced study in English,” and lays 
down a principle which, if adopted, will revolutionize 
both the teaching of English and the position of the 
teacher. “Teachers of English are responsible for 
their own standards, whether the instruction necessary 
for maintaining those standards lies within the de- 
partment of study now organized as English, or lies 
outside. If the necessary instruction lies outside, the 
teacher of English should require it as a prerequisite 
to, or an accompaniment of, his own instruction, or 
should ask for authority to do so.”—Roscoe E. ParkK- 
ER, University of Tennessee. 

Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools. 
By William Lewin. Monograph No. 2, National 
Council of Teachers of English. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1934. $1.00. 

The teachers of English know their times. 
have accepted the challenge offered by the motion 
pictures and acknowledge the part that these pictures 
take in depicting literature themes. This study should 
be read by teachers along with the text produced by 
Dr. Dale en appreciation. Where Dr. Dale has written 
for students in high school, Dr. Lewin has a manual 
for teachers. The usual procedure of studying the 


They 


practice of teaching appreciation is followed in com- 
paring representative experimental and control groups. 
Tennessee is represented by two Memphis schools. 
The major conclusions serve to reinforce those of the 


: guided appreciation and uninstruct- 
ed pursuit of motion pictures, the results in reading 
interests, tastes, judgment, and insight, and the in- 
fluence on conduct of youth make a study of great im- 
portance to the educational world. Regardless of 
what we think of the motion pictures, they are here 
as one of the great educational instruments. Such 
studies as this will serve to civilize what has hitherto 
been an irresponsible tool in the hands of money- 
makers. The responsibility of teachers is to exert 
their influence toward making the pictures serve the 
welfare of youth—Franxk C. Foster, Greeneville. 

How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. By Edgar Dale. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. $1.20. 
The “manual of motion picture criticism prepared 

for high school students” is all that it professes to be. 

Dr. Dale developed this text through the use of three 

mimeographed editions in different schools, so that the 

text is offered after careful testing in school practice. 

This volume is properly the final volume in the 
Payne Fund study of motion pictures. After the im- 
portant results of the other investigations establishing 
the great significance of the motion pictures in forming 
the character of youth for good or ill, the author pre- 
sents this volume as the first step toward a construc- 
tive program of guidance in the use of motion pictures, 

In providing this volume as a means of making the 
motion pictures critically intelligible to high school 
students, Dr. Dale shows the need for such criticism, 
the importance of “shopping” for movies, the history 
of the art, the studio, reviewing the story, acting, 
photography, settings, sound and music, direction, pur- 
pose, and prospects. Twenty-six well-selected_illus- 
trations add much to the effectiveness of the text. A 
wide use of this book in high schools should serve to 
create a demand for better pictures and develop power 
of discrimination that would do much to overcome 
some of the evil consequences of the industry. Aside 
from the classroom use, any lay reader will receive 
much more enjoyment from attending movies after a 
study of this book.—F.C.F. 

The Thorndike Library. Edited by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. Six volumes: Andersen’s Fairy Tales, by 
Hans Christian Andersen; Black Beauty, by Anna 
Sewell; Pinnochio, by C. Collodi; A Wonder Book, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; Heidi, by Johanna Spyri; 
and, in one volume, The Little Lame Prince, by Miss 
Mulock, and The Water Babies, by Charles Kings- 
ley. 12mo., illustrated, published by Appleton- 
Century. 80 cents each. 1935. 

These six volumes, appearing in an attractive format 
and illustrated by capable artists, represent the first of 
a series of graded classics in which the vocabulary and 
sentence structure are brought, for the most part, with- 
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pilation of the Teacher’s Word Book. 


For a free 16-page prospectus, send this advertise- 
ment, with your name and address, to 


SCOTT, 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 





NOW-—A School Dictionary 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


From the ground up, conceived and written for children! 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY climaxes twenty-seven years of work, including com- 


The originality and scholarship which have contributed to Dr. Thorndike’s eminence 
have gone into the making of this book. The THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY marks a distinct epoch in elementary education. 


23,281 words * 1,610 pictures * 970 pages x* $1.32 list 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


By E. L. THORNDIKE 


* 


Publication of the 


Name 


Address 








Position 





Atlanta, Georgia 











in the list of 2,500 words most commonly used in the 
English language. These particular volumes are in- 
tended for fourth grade children. The adaptation is 
so skillfully done as to detract surprisingly little from 
the charm of the original stories. Dr. Thorndike justi- 
fies such changes on the grounds that vocabulary diffi- 
culties are the chief reason why children fail to com- 
prehend and enjoy such excellent stories. These six 


volumes and others which will probably follow should - 


render a real service in supplying an abundance of 
free reading material under modern methods of teach- 
ing reading and literature—P.L.P. 


° 
THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


A great gift from a great thinker has just been given 
the children of America. It is the Thorndike-Century 
Junior Dictionary, by E. L. Thorndike, Professor of 
Philosophy, Columbia University. 

I have seen too many children discouraged in their 
word hunts not to appreciate what this book will mean 
to parents, teachers, and children. 

For example, imagine a ten-year-old child’s reaction 
when he reads this in an adult dictionary: 

“Pharynx. The part of the alimentary canal be- 
tween the palate and the esophagus, serving as an air- 
passage, and also as a food-passage.” 

In order to get the meaning at all he must make 
at least three more excursions into the dictionary. By 


that time he has acquired a deep-seated prejudice 
against dictionaries. 

Professor Thorndike tells us that the pharynx is 
“the cavity at the back of the mouth where the pas- 
sages to the nose, lungs, and stomach begin.” A child 
can see that without the necessity of looking down his 
neighbor’s throat. 

The Thorndike-Century Dictionary gives a short 
short story of flax: “A slender, upright plant from 
whose stems linen is made. Flax has small narrow 
leaves and blue flowers. Linseed oil is made from its 
seeds.” 

“Am,” according to an adult dictionary, is “1st per. 
sing. pres. ind. of be.” 

Professor Thorndike comes to the child’s assistance 
with this: “Am. John said, ‘I am 6 years old. I am 
going to school.’ ” 

Let me give one more example. 

“Icicle. A pendent mass of ice formed by the freez- 
ing of dripping water.” 

“Icicle. A pointed hanging stick of ice formed by 
the freezing of dripping water.” 

I leave it to the reader to place these definitions in 
their respective dictionaries. 

Not only has Professor Thorndike given the chil- 
dren vivid word pictures, but illustrations where they 
are necessary, and explanations by means of sentences, 
than which there is no better elucidation of a word. 

It might be just as well to add that the physical 
book, scarlet bound with black lettering and decora- 
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| The ENGLISH of | 
BUSINESS 


By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles of grammar 
and rhetoric, the violation of which is responsible for the 
greatest number of errors in speech and in writing. 


Part Two contains the most comprehensive treatment of 
punctuation and capitalization yet published in a secondary 
school text. 


Part Three contains a unique and entirely original presen- 
tation of the essentials of business letter writing. 


The method of treatment is unique, interesting, and teach- 
able. Every lesson is accompanied by ample drill exercises 
on the essentials. 


“The English of Business,” reflecting as it does the combined 
experience of a classroom teacher, a general editor, and two 
practical business men, assures results as measurable as results 
in such skill subjects as shorthand and typewriting. 


List Prices: Text, Complete $1.00 
Workbook .40 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston | 
GREGG BOOKS ARE AUTHORITATIVE 





















4€ Mathematics for 
4 Junior High Schools 
4 TRIANGLE SERIES 






Books I, Il, and I11—State Adopted in 


TENNESSEE 


Developed in the classroom by the authors; standard- 
ized with thousands of pupils. 

Ample provisions for computation difficulties—the 
great weakness of most junior high school students. 
All work presented in social situations that every pupil 
can understand and appreciate. 

Complete testing program—diagnostic, remedial and 
maintenance work. 

Separate workbooks and tests for optional use. 
Handsome bindings, abundant illustrations, plenty of 
color, large type. 

Please mention grade in requesting sample. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


S. G. Gm BrEaTH, Southern Manager 


424 West Peachtree Street, N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 





tions, has not the slightest earmark of a textbook. So 
much does it look like a charming storybook that the 
little fellow is led to peep within. And when he does, 
I venture to say, he will not be loath to wade into the 
25,000 words and 1,600 pictures between its covers, 

Undoubtedly, Professor Thorndike has come to the 
rescue of the adult dictionary. With a minimum of 
trouble, of lost time, and of eyestrain—type and spac- 
ing being those recommended by the latest scientific 
knowledge—the child’s experiences with word finding 
will be so interesting and so helpful that the transition 
to the use of a more elaborate and difficult dictionary 
will be readily made. ; 

With a Thorndike-Century Dictionary in the hands 
of elementary school children they will learn long be- 
fore they have lived half a lifetime that a dictionary is 
a real friend—CaroLine H. Ripeway, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 


We Must Do Our Part 


We have a number of outstanding things that 
have been accomplished in our great state in the pro- 
fession to which we belong and of which we may be 
justly proud: (1) provision for a full-time secretary 
in our state association, (2) a wonderful increase in 
membership in this association, and (3) another county 
(Davidson) added to the list holding 100 per cent 
membership in the National Education Association. 
we have 13,615 members in the Ten- 
which is more than 75 


At present, 
nessee Education Association, 
per cent of our teaching force. This shows an in- 
crease of 1,275 over last year’s report. We will all 
agree that this is a splendid record. But what a dif- 
ferent story to tell to the membership in the National 
Education Association. According to the facts pub- 
lished in the March N. E. A. Journal, the total mem- 
bership of Tennessee in our national organization at 
the close of the year was 2,309, an increase of 497. 
This number represents only 13 per cent of our teach- 
ing force in the state and places us thirty-fifth in the 
48 states and the District of Columbia. If our teach- 
ers would only vote to join through their county or- 
ganization, they would have the privilege of sending 
to the meeting of the National Education Association 
in Denver one delegate for each 100 memberships or 
major fraction thereof. This will enable each county 
to send one or more delegates and be represented at 
the annual meetings of the association. 

Besides having membership in the largest teachers 
organization in the world, each member will receive 
for the $2.00 dues the monthly N. E. A. Journal, 
which is one of the best educational magazines pub 
lished. For $5.00, each member will receive the N. E. 
A. Journal, the published proceedings of the associa 
tion, and the bulletins published by the research depart- 
ment. For $10.00 annually, for 10 years, each men 
ber will become a life member and receive all publi 
cations that are sent to each member holding the $5.0 
membership. 
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Would it not be a fine thing if we could have just 
4s many members in the National Education Associa- 
tion as we have in the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion? Will you not put your shoulder to the wheel and 
assist your school to be on the honor roll just as you 
have done in putting your school on the T. E. A. 
Honor Roll?—S. L. Racspate, N. E. A. Director, 
Memphis, Tennessee. © 


A Contest and a Challenge! 


Eight members of state teachers associations will 
win $50 each this summer for writing articles which 
will be published in state teachers magazines. Win- 
ners in the contest who are in attendance at the N. E. 
A. summer meeting in Denver will be guests at the 
Secretaries’ Luncheon which will be held on Monday, 
July 1. 

If you are a member of the Tennessee Education 
Association, you are eligible to enter your manuscript 
on any one of the following subjects. Suggested ques- 
tions are included; these are not to be considered as 
the only treatment possible. 

1. Teachers and taxation.—What are the financial 
obligations of state and federal government for the 
support of local public education? What are the 
trends in financing city and school systems? Why 
should the teacher be informed on questions of taxa- 
tion ? 

2. Teachers and their official superiors.—What is 
the relation of the teacher to—the state legislature? 
the state board of education? the state superintendent 
of public instruction? the school board? the superin- 
tendent? the principal? What should determine the 
principles of promotion? 

3. Teachers and professional control of teaching 
profession. : 

4. Teachers and academic freedom.—What is the 
history of the struggle for academic freedom in the 
United States? What is the present status of academic 
freedom? What conditions are necessary for such 
freedom ? 

5. Teachers and social organizations. — How is 
modern society organized socially? Why must the 
teacher understand the organization of society? What 
is the nature and social role of the public school cur- 
riculum ? 

6. Teachers and teacher organizations. — What is 
the history of teacher organization? What has been 
accomplished by national, state, and local teacher or- 
ganizations? What is the challenge to accomplishment 
in teachers associations for the immediate future? 

7. Teachers as consumers and investors. — What 
cooperative experiments have been attempted by 
teachers groups? How does a teacher’s budget differ 
from most budgets? 

8. Teachers and social planning—What is the role 
of the teacher in social planning? in local, state, and 
national politics? What is the next step in vocational 
education in the light of social planning? 

Rules 
_ For rules governing the contest see page 26, March 
issue, TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
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9:30 to 10 Every Friday Night 


Featuring prominent speakers spon- 
sored by the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


TIMELY—INTERESTING 
HELPFUL 
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"The S: trong ‘Family i 
8:00 to 8:30 Every Monday Night 


An interesting story of a school com- 
munity and what happens in the 
Strong home. Devoted to the health 
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VISIT OUR 
SILK DEPARTMENT 


Beautiful Assortment! Outstanding Values! 
* Corron Dress Goops 
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¢ READY-TO-WEAR 
¢ MILLINERY 








¢ FLtoor CovERINGs ¢ Hosiery 
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Freed-Hardeman College 
HENDERSON, TENNESSEE 


A junior college offering the regular courses of 
study found in the first two years of college work. 
In addition it offers special courses for teachers 
which are accepted by the State Department of 
Education. These special courses begin April 23, 
1935, and continue till middle of July. Courses 
in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Office 
Management, Music, Home Economics, etc. Ex- 
penses very reasonable. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





W elcome the 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS TO 
NASHVILLE 


Priced at.. 


$2.95 ann $3.95 


506 CHURCH STREET 





CHAN DLER’S 


Your trip will not be complete unless you inspect our 
beautiful varied and smart collection of footwear. 


CHANDLER’S BOOT SHOP 


























Why Postpone Pleasure 
When You Can... 


Get the Money Right Now? 


For Hospital, Doctors or Dentists Bills, for Taxes, for the Children’s Schoolin 2, 
for a Vacation, for a Trip to the Old Country, a New Wardrobe 
or for Any Other Emergency... . 


NO Chattel Mortga ges! 


anywhere else in the city of Nashville. 


fee or charge. 


SIMPLE RE-PAYMENT PLAN 


We make loans ranging from $25 to $500. This to be 
On a basis of a 
Loans of addi- 


paid back in twelve monthly payments. 
$100 loan, here's how the plan works out. 


tional amounts in proportion. See how simple it is: 


NO Endorsers! 
OUR RATE IS ONLY $3 PER $100 


You can borrow money here to better advantage than 
Our rate is only 
$3 on every $100 loan and there is absolutely no other 


NO Co-Makers! 
OO Ee OEP OCE PTO Le COE SONS ee $100.00 
AY: Ci TUN a5 od SCA wF Re 2 els eld 3.00 
Amount received by Applicant................. 97.00 
This loan is paid in 12 monthly installments as follows: 
Ist Month.......... $8.34 7th Month.......... $8.34 
2nd Month.......... 8.34 8th Month.......... 8.34 
3rd Month ert, SLs 8.34 9th Month eeceseocee 8.34 
4th Month 8.34 10th Month........ 8.34 
Piel eely Soi r tith Month......... 8.34 
5th Month.......... 8.34 {2th Month......... 8.26 
6th Month.......... 8.34 | re $100.00 


A. R. RUCKS & COMPANY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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~ 11 The Pearl of Ceresio ANN ‘DI AMD 
By JAMES LAMAR ; ; a SY Ew 48 Ss 


F THE CAMERA 

oe and I were miserable. We were aa ‘i 
in Germany at the time—Munich, to be a —— 
exact—and it had been raining for three 
days. Here we were, normally cheerful 
fellows, downhearted, bored, disgusted. 
Nothing but rain, rain, rain, and more 
rin. Decidedly, something would have 
tp be done about the situation. And 
then came the inspiration ! 

“Joe,” I exclaimed, “I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” he asked, still gazing mo- 
rosely at the soaking street below. 

“The answer to all this—the blues, 
boredom, rain, anything and everything.” 
| grew eloquent under the intoxicating 
inftuence of my own brilliance. 

“Remember that place your uncle 
raved about when he got back home 
gst year? It ought to fill the bill per- 
fectly. We're going to Lugano, sun- 
shine, blue waters, sapphire skies, and. 
dark-eyed brunettes.” 

Joe actually looked interested. 

‘Dark-eyed brunettes, sunshine,” he FOR ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE TO 


d. “Well, when d 1 “yt 
7 eleven {oye p Bose gga SW I Ss s F E D € RA L R A { L R oO A D Ss 


SwitzERLAND never dis- 
appoints—every golden hour 


remains an unforgettable 


memory. For thrills, for 
health, for legend and his- 
tory, for the unique, for the 


sublime there is no substitute. 
Comfortable hotels. All mod- 
ern conveniences of travel 
by train, plane, post-bus or 
your own car. Write us for 
booklet 26. 


eae © ee 








gassed through Zurich on one of the 4 F RK Cl 
ir St. Gothard electric flyers. As the train To ree es Sw Se erry 
f. drove into the yawning blackness of the 





St. Gothard tunnel, the clickety-clack of FOR GOOD ; F 
the wheels sang a gay rhythmic song. positions | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION senties bce tiond 


Suddenly we nosed into Airolo—and FOR GOOD of TEACHERS AGENCIES | and recommended 





























irilliant sunshine! Rain on one side of TEACHERS | Secretary—s32-Genesee Bank Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. | by leading educators 
the tunnel, sunshine on the other! Con- 
yersation lagged as we passed through Se ss manila aah ae 
Biasca, and then Bellinzona with its sweetness. At one of the quais, dusky- “Keep quiet,” I growled, noticing a 
three gray stone fortresses. Doubtless skinned boatmen lured the promenaders waiter looking over at us, a worried ex- 
=== five were a little dazed by that sudden 0n with promises of an exciting evening pression on his weather-beaten face. He 
burst of sunshine after eons of rain. at “Caprino, Campione, fifty centimes”! was probably dreading a complaint. 
Rf | The station at Lugano overlooks the Instead of returning to Paradiso im- I woke up at sunrise the next morn- 
= 9 town, and we stopped, for a moment, to mediately, we decided to take a look at ing, and Joe was snoring a symphony 
I look over our new playground. Ahead, Gandria, an absolutely sequestered lit- of such blissful unconcern that I decided 
|| | the shimmering blue mirror of the Lake tle village at the foot of Monte Bre, to let him sleep. After a cold shower, 
i Lugano stretched out toward the verdant and easily accessible by boat. A path I went for a walk, and quite uninten- 
| mountains on the opposite shore. There, of cobbled steps ran down to the quaiside, tionally, stumbled into the town market 
| at the foot of the emerald-cloaked sides, and the ancient white stone cottages place. Here the trading and bartering 
|| | fsauggled Caprino and Campione, the lat- huddled together like gossiping old of the peasant class took place. Push- 
I tr a gambling resort frequented by crones. As we noticed the inhabitants, carts and stalls lined the square, and 
I many of the tourists. At the right, in so rustically Latin in their appearance, the district teemed with cackling women 
|| | the shadow of somber Monte San Sal- it was hard to believe that we were as they completely dominated the few 
| } Jvatore, lay Lugano Paradiso, the resi- in Switzerland rather than in southern men present. It seemed like a sale in 
| | dential district of the city, with a few Italy. one of New York’s department stores. 
| | |splendid hotels along the Quai. A lit- The outing to San Salvatore was, if They gibbered and haggled, each trying 
tle to the left, reaching out to the sun- anything, even more interesting. Here, to out-talk and argue the other. After 
|] |fecked slopes of Monte Bre sprawled the entire summit is devoted to a charm- Spending an hour here, I returned to 
| | fihe red tiled roofs of Lugano-Cassarate. jing hotel, with its open-air restaurant the hotel and managed to persuade Joe 
We took the tiny funicular from the  cyrroywnded by gardens filled with my- ‘°° get up, have some breakfast, and 
station into the town proper, and there —riads of flowers. As far as the horizon, ‘hen go to Ponte Tresa. 
hailed a cab to carry us to our hotel on all sides, Tessin unfolded itself in That night Joe and I started packing. 


We were leaving for New York in three 


in Paradiso. The entire management : SA ancien 
a magnificent kaleidoscope of colorful days—back home; squawking taxis, 


at Paradiso treated us as if we were : 

a pair of ambassadors—they seemed to beaaty. At the side of the hotel, a jangling street cars, jazz, noise, mil- 
actually welcome our arrival with a dark-eyed young girl sang some folk  jions of people scurrying aimlessly in 
flattering display of hospitality. songs, accompanied by a withered old the steel walled canyons. Does one get 
After dinner that night we wandered re player and a young boy who homesick for all that? It seems impos- 
wer to the lake promenade, joining the ve oe into a go ll sible in Lugano—this Pearl of Ceresio. 
gay throng strolling along the walk. monica. ch time a tourist threw them ——— 


laughter mixed with the melodic strains 4 few centimes ‘the girl would flash a 











of a gypsy melody from a near-by cafe. ay smile, and the boy would stop, for / 00 
Far out on the lake the lights of a few 2 moment, and scramble after the coins. Af 3 = 
small boats slid along like lazy fire- The old man scarcely noticed anybody, j DOWN 
fies. The twinkling lights of Caprino and except for the movement of his arm 
aid Campione winked temptingly, and as he plucked his instrument, was mo- Daze thie AMPRO 16 smn. Projector, 
| the lights marking the routes of the  tionless, his face as expressionless as Ss Te 
| | Piuniculars on Monte Bre and San Sal- if drawn on an old piece of wrinkled ph pope Af nly Ay mal od fon mm 
| } fYatore seemed like blinking yellow neck- leather. After we had eaten a very ex- [sy a@ Pa a eS = 5 aC 
es. The moon, hanging out of the cellent lunch at one of the umbrella | Silgat « - « Powertul «. . All oso eee 
blue velvet above, splashed a path of shaded tables, we received a check so A Wie be sate ee Se ee 





I shimmering white across the lake, and nominal that Joe whispered, “Say, what 
whispering through the trees, the night are they running here? An old sailors’ 
breeze brushed our cheeks with its cool home”? 
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Best Books ‘ 
and 
Of All Publishers Can Be Furnished Promptly : ‘ 
9 
2 ‘ KLEIN’S 
q 307 THIRD AVENUE, NORTH » 
GIFT BOOKS FOUNTAIN PENS | 
PENCILS 
LEATHER CASES CARDS 


AND STATIONERY 




















Compliments of 


LERNER SHOPS 














* 
Methodist Publishing House 
810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE, TENN. DRESSES = SPORTSWEAR COATS 
Telephone 6-2641 UNDERWEAR HOSIERY —_ BLOUSES 
6... of 
CN Oa Rex 
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| Teachers ais 


Be ‘Smart’ 
| and do your 








| Easter Shopping 
at 

| 

WARD’S 


BIG NEW STORE 


FIFTH AVENUE AND UNION STREET 




















Ch Warm Welcome 


Clwaits You 


in Nashville 


@ Let the NASHVILLE 
BANNER aid you in 
making the most of 


your stay in Nashville. 


@ For news of where to 
go—and where to buy 
the things you need— 
look in the Teachers’ 


Number of 


The Nashville Banner 
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Chosen by a 


CENTURY of PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


. as best representing the amazing advance 
of Cooking progress... 


Over ONE MILLION Modern Gas Ranges Sold in 1934! 
There Is No Comparable Record! 


THE GAS COMPANIES 


Serving Tennessee 

















Castners Famous “Fives” 


feminine, flattering 


Second Floor 





comfortably tailored 


Hundreds at $2.98 


Out of Paris this season has come the wittiest but 
the most wearable collection of hats you’ve seen 
for years. If you feel an off-the-face mood coming 
on, we have every upstart version. Every Paris 
designer created some form of sailor or turban, 
Or we’ll head you forward with brims that jut 
in that direction. And every single French copy 
of ours has attained the charm of its original ac- 


cent! 









Perfect comfort 
for every leg 


KAYSER 
“Fit-all-top’ 


1.15 


PAIR 





Glamorous spring shades! 


Kaysen Mir-o-Kleer 
SHEER - FLAWLESS 


Chiffon Hose 


*1.00 


Of pure silk construction, finely knitted, with 
very fine seams . . . such loveliness exists only 
with excellence of quality. Their sheerness will 
thrill you—their wearability amaze you. There’s 
a weight to suit everyone—and a range of prices. 


STREET FLOOR 


CASTNER? KNOTT CO 


CHURCH AT SEVENTH AVENUE 
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Virginia—<Streamline” per- 
forations and stitching dress up 
this oxford. Blue or white kid. 


ie se 











Bessiea—A4n open-throat ox- 
ford, stitched and punched. Par- 
ticularly smart for street and very 
comfortable. Black, white, or 


al ea ‘85 





Corrime— 4 [ight-footed ox- 
ford, uses stitching and pin point 
perforations in a graceful design. 
Dull black, java brown, white 
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Will walk gayly on Easter! 


x 
. 
. 
. 
’ 


‘ae! 


PTT ded 


You’ll step along smartly Easter Sunday if you wear Enna Jetticks, 
the new comfortable shoes that make your feet trim, slim, youthful. 


Dozens of bright new fashions are here for N 5 
: ; $ $6 AVROMI— As graceful an ox- 
spring. Sizes 1 to 12, AAAAA to EEE. 5 AND ford as you ever wore. Note the 


zrain leather combined with kid. 


fo] 


AMERICA'S SMARTEST WALKING SHOES GO PLACES COMFORTABLY Brown....... aha tet ee 85 


CASUNER? “NOT? CO 


CHURCH AT SEVENTH AVENUE 





The perfect frock for 
the business woman! 


Printed Sheer 


Y Jacket Dresses 


10.99 


Designed with the idea of service, smartness, and comfort, we urge 
you to see these printed sheers with their practical and becoming 
little jackets. There are light, cool colors, and dark ones for travel, 
in a large selection of flattering styles. Lovely materials, perfect 
details; values really worth your consideration. Sizes 14 to 44. 


Janet Walker 
Eyelet Dresses 


EXCLUSIVE AT CASTNER’S 


$7 95 


No busy woman’s wardrobe is complete without its eyelet jacket 
frock—always ready for service, always are recognized for their 
perfection of fit and for their superior quality. Six clever styles, 
shown in such lovely shades as French blue, rust, navy, brown, and 


black. Sizes 14 to 44. 
APPAREL—SECOND FLOOR 


CASTNER? KNOTT CO 


CHURCH AT SEVENTH AVENUE 











